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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Tue late Editor having been compelled by his distance from Boston 
and his other engagements to relinquish the care of this work, I have 
agreed to take charge of it, not with a view to becoming myself a 
large contributor to its pages, but in consequence of such arrange- 
ments, as, while they will relieve me of labor, enable me to speak 
with confidence of its future character. It will be conducted on the same 
general principles that were expressed at its commencement, with some 
‘light alterations in its plan which have been thought desirable. One 
or two sentences from the original Prospectus will exhibit the purpose 
which is still contemplated in its publication. “It will be the great 
object of the Miscellany, to furnish religious reading for the people ; to 
discuss subjects of religion and morals, and of literature in its relig- 
ious aspects, ina manner which shall meet the wants of intelligent 
and enquiring laymen. It is not designed to be a controversial work. 
Its exhibitions of truth and duty will indeed be founded on Unitarian 
views of Christianity, but it will be the object of this work, not so 
much to defend these opinions, as to treat them in their practical bear- 
ings, and to show their power to produce holiness of life.” 

Pains will be taken to make the Miscellany a depository of Relig- 
ious Intelligence, particularly so much as belongs to the history of the 
Unitarian churches in this country and in Great Britain. I hope also, to 
give frequently, if not every month, a sermon from some one of our 
ministers, which will supply a want that has been felt by many per- 
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sons since the suspension of the “ Liberal Preacher.” Keeping in 
view the claims of the Bible, I shall be glad, if by any thing that may 
appear in this work the authority of Scripture shall be made more 
distinct, or its contents more intelligible, than I fear they now are. 
The Miscellany will be devoted to * Religion ” rather than to “ Letters,” 
its immediate aim being to present in various ways the spiritual, prac- 
tical, and missionary character of our religion. With the assistance 
which I am sure of receiving, [ feel no doubt that it will be found an 
agreeable and useful publication. Something of the kind seems to me 
to be needed ; something between the “ Christian Examiner ” and the 
“Christian Register,” which co-operating with these periodicals, yet 
taking a somewhat different course from either of them, may beara 
part in promoting the spiritual improvement of the people. 

It is due to the Publishers to notice the efforts they have made to 
render this work worthy of support. Each number will in future 
contain 60 pages, instead of 48, making an increase of nearly 150 
pages annually, while the price is the same as at first. The page 
has also been enlarged, both in length and breadth, so as to contain a 
greater quantity of matter without impairing the neatness of its appear- 
ance. A new volume is commenced with the present number for 
sake of convenience ;* those who have paid fora year, will be considered 
as having paid for three months in advance, or one quarter of the sub- 
scription of the present year. It was impossible to issue this number 
on the Ist of January, as the change in the editorial arrangements was 
not effected till near the close of the year, and the number for Feb- 
ruary may also be delayed a few days; but afterwards the subscribers 


will not probably be disappointed in the time of publication. 





THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 


ANoTHER year has just completed its circle of months. Such an 


event, forced upon our notice, if by nothing else, by the change 1! 


* We have thought it best to consider this the commencement of the second 
volume, although the last three numbers had borne this designation. All the 


former numbers may be bound in one volume as the first of the series. 
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makes in the designation of the current year, is fruitful of suggestion 
to the considerate mind. It calls up both pleasant and painful 
recollections, stimulates inquiry into the use we have made of past 
time, and directs the glance of anxious curiosity along the future. 
Among the topics of thought which it suggests, the two most obvious 
are also the two most important—one drawn from the past, the other 
from the future. The insecurity of life is taught us on the one hand, 
while on the other we are reminded of the approach of death. 

Each year furnishes new evidence of the instability of earthly plans 
and the uncertainty of life, and should therefore strengthen our con- 
viction of these truths. Not a month nor a week passes by, which 
does not present examples of the frailty of human relations ; not a 
week, which does not by the same means warn us against placing our 
reliance upon schemes originating or ending in human will. Man is 
both mortal and feeble—ignorant and dependent. The more bonds 
of connexion we form with our fellow-men, the more do we multiply 
on the one hand the chances of disappointment, as on the other the 
sources of enjoyment or success. To live a year, and not feel the 
sting of grief nor the chill of misfortune, is a rare exemption. Ca- 
lamity travels over the earth, and has free entrance at all doors. 
Death has the world for his range, and goes hither and thither, and no 
one can turn him from his course. We live in the midst of change 
and decay ; ourselves no less liable to change and decay than every 
thing around us. The household, that yesterday rejoiced in their 
common health, are now gathered within the chamber where one of 
their number is struggling to retain a mortal existence. They whose 
last greeting was with smiles, shall next salute each other with tears. 
Nothing is so brittle as life, and nothing so unstable as earthly con- 
dition. What changes will a year work, not in the appearance of an 
individual only, but in the aspect of acommunity! They who thought 
themselves rich a year, perhaps a week ago,can only say—Take what 
I have and leave me poor, but still a debtor. We know not what a 
year may bring forth of disaster or bereavement. And it is well we 
do not know. In wisdom and kindness have we been gifted with a 
power of vision that can survey only the present. But the experience 
of the oldest and of the youngest alike teaches, that change and sad- 
ness must enter into the composition of life through all its stages. 

Seldom is this truth so impressively brought under our notice as 
within the year which has just been closed. Calamity has over- 
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whelmed families that thought themselves secure at its commence- 
ment. Distress has involved large portions of the community within 
its gloom. And recently what waste of human life! We shall 
manifest indifference to a solemn voice of Providence, if we do not 
religiously consider the sad events which have made the present 
month memorable in the annals of New England. Our coast has 
been strewed with wrecks, and human life been tossed and torn 
by the raging sea, as if it were a thing of no value. The circumstan- 
ces which have in some instances attended this mournful loss of life, 
are suited to give a peculiar emphasis, both to the feeling of sadness 
with which it is regarded, and to the conviction that man, with all his 
skill and strength and confidence, is but a frail and feeble creature. 
Behold a ship which has ploughed its way safely across the breadth of 
the Atlantic, and brovght its crew within sight of their home, seized 
by the furious tempest and thrown upon the very shore which they 
were so eager to reach, a victim for the waves to rend in pieces, 
while they who had so gallantly guided it through the pathless ocean 
perish in the darkness of midnight, with no voice to which they can 
listen but the cry of the storm, and no winding sheet before they sink 
into the deep but the thickening snow. Behold again a vessel strug- 
gling with the waves before it give up all of life that it contains, 
approached by bold and generous men who succeed in snatching one 
from his exposure, who on the moment of his rescue is torn from 
their grasp and devoured by the sea in the sight of his despairing, 
rejoicing, now heart-broken wife. Such events, thank God, are not 
common. But they are of annual occurrence, and this year they 
have come so nigh to us, that we must be both blind and deaf not to 
notice them. ‘They repeat, in an unusual manner and a sadder strain, 
the truth which every instance of mortality proclaims. They remind 
us that God alone is everlasting and alm ghty, while man is weak 
and sure to be the " \ ‘d th. They teach us that hope should 


rest on something more solid than worldly caleulation. They direct 


us to the thought of that eternal | vic ‘an r be taken from 


the believer, and those riches whi h can never pe I sh. The y compel 


our minds perplexed, and our hearts afflicted, by 


such disastrous ills, 
to rest on him whose command, * ] », be I,” tranquillized the 


| troubled bosom and 


angry waves, and whose infit 


revive the fainting spirit. 
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The conviction of the insecurity of life must be joined with another, 
which the passage of time cannot but force upon the mind,—that we 
are approaching the close of our earthly existence. Every year 


brings us nearer to the end of life. “It is appointed unto man once 
to die,” and whether he die on land or sea, suddenly or after wasting 
disease, he must obey the universal law. We all must die, and die 
before many more years shall have passed,—for the longest life, 
what is it, but a space of few years ?—and every year brings us 
nearer to death. “But after death, the judgment,” to which also 
every year is bringing us nearer. ‘This is the solemn fact which we 
ought to weigh—that we have travelled over a part of the distance 
which separated us from the retributions of eternity. We have less 
time than we had a year ago to make whatever preparation we need 
for another world. Be our death ever so far off, it is nearer to us by 
a whole year’s extent. Methinks this should make us reflect. Sup- 
pose that life be not so insecure as all observation shows it to be— 
suppose that we are destined to live ten or twenty years longer ; every 
vear diminishes this period. By and bye, it will have been reduced 
toa single year, to less than a year. ‘Time moves rapidly, the years 
follow one another in quick succession. Unless we give heed to their 
disappearance, before we think of it, the last will be here, and we 
must depart—to take our place with the congregation of the countless 
dead—aye, and with the assembled multitudes before the throne of 
God. ‘To die is not to lie down in the grave and revive no more. If 
‘were, we might live on regardiess of the close of life with com- 
parative propriety. But when we believe on the authority of a Divine 
Messenger, that death will only introduce us to farther consciousness, 
which will correspond in character to that which we have cherished 
here, indifference is folly, and perseverance in a course which we 
know will plunge us into wretchedness escapes the name of insanity 
ouly in consequence of the number of those by whose example it is 
sanctioned. Did we know that twenty years hence we should be 
turned out of our homes, stripped of all our possessions, and sent 
naked into the world to contend as we might with its evils, we should 
be busy in devising some plan by which we might lighten the misery 
of such a condition. We do know that not many years hence we 
shall be compelled to leave these bodies and all our outward goods, 
and be exposed with no protection but our characters to the judgment 
of an Infinite ‘Tribunal ; and shall we not care whether this protection 


]* 
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be such as shall avert the Divine displeasure, or whether we go before 
that Awful Presence with the ragged and defiled characters which so 


many wear on earth ? 


It is a fearful thing to live; it is a fearful thing to die; it is 


a fearful thing to be continually approaching death through life. 
There is one way in which we can turn the fearful into a subject 
of caml and happy contemplation. It is by constant thoughtful- 
ness. We must be willing to look at that when remote from us, 
which ere long we shall be forced to meet face to face. We must 
not shrink from the consideration of that, which is true whether we will 
perceive it or not. That which we must meet is death; that which 
is true is our approach to it. Attention to our destiny and our pro- 
gress will suggest inquiries which ought to arise in our minds, and 
may lead to results in which we shall hereafter rejoice. It will 
prompt us to ask such questions as these—Am | ready to die? Am] 
living as one whose death is certain should desire to live? [Is there 
not little time enough left in which to make the necessary preparation 
for death? Ought I not at once to change my course, and live for 
heaven and eternity? Such questions, seriously propounded and 
faithfully answered, will bring us to repentance and clothe us in the 
righteousness which comes of faith, We shall be afraid in view of 
judgment, ashamed in view of our own nature, to waste the time 
whose issues are the experiences of immortality. We shall listen to 
the counsel of the departing year, and as its dirge-like voice remon- 
strates with our perversity, we shall yield to its persuasion, and re- 
solve that another year shall leave us, either faithful in duty on earth, 


or blessed with forgiveness in heaven. EK. S. G. 


DEWEY’S DISCOURSES.* 


Tuis new volume, from the ready pen of one of our favorite 
writers, is distinguished by all the peculiarities of its author. It differs 
from the two volumes which he has before given us, in the nature of 

* Discourses and Discussions in Explanation and Defence of Unitarianism 
By Orville Dewey, Pastor of the Church of the Messiah, in New York 
Boston: Joseph Dowe. 1840. 12mo. pp. 307 
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its subjects, and from this difference will possess less interest to one 
class of readers, and more to another. It is designed, as the Preface 
tells us, “to give a comprehensive reply to the question—W hat is 
Unitarianism?” Thinking that there is no book at present which 
answers this question directly and in full, Mr. Dewey designs, * in the 
first piace, to offer a very brief summary of Unitarian belief ; in the 
next place, to lay down the essential principles of all religious 
faith ; thirdly, to state and defend our construction, as it is generally 
held among us, of the Christian doctrines; fourtl.ly, to illustrate, by 
analogy, our views of practical religion; and finally, in two closing 
sermons, to discuss the true proportion and harmony of the Christian 
character.” 

This is a large plan, and no one will doubt that it is executed with 
ability. The only question we should make, arises from the fact that 
large parts of the volume were separately and independently written, 
before the thought of a plan occurred. In such a mode of constructing 
an edifice, it is difficult te secure coherence and completeness; and 
if these were made the tests of the present work, we should value it 
less. They are not, however, fair tests, nor do we suppose the author 
had them specially in view. He gives us simply a volume of discourses 
on connected subjects—subjects pertaining to the foundation and 
characteristics of the system called Unitarianism. Viewed in this light 
itis exceedingly valuable. It is original. There is no other to be 
compared with it, though we cannot say we know of no other of the 
kind. We should not find it easy to make out a case of absolute want 
of such a volume, from the paucity or poverty of treatises on most of 
these themes, separate and collected. Indeed so much has been 
written, and so well, that we used to regard it as even less than a work 
of supererogation, to add anything. But not so does it seem to us now. 
As we live longer, while the old truth that of “ making of books 
there is no end” grows more palpable, it also grows more tolerable. 
There should be no end. It is only by the constant production and 
re-production of books, that knowledge “ shall be increased,” with the 
great mass. Say what you will, people will not read old books as 
willingly as new ; and if you do not give them new, they will be very 
apt not to read at all. It is astonishing how soon they forget or lay 
aside the most valued productions, particularly on grave subjects. It 
might serve to keep the most successful author humble, or make 


him so, to enter the dwellings of common readers, good readers too, 
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and ask for his “ latest works ”"—or ask about them. Better go home 
and bring forth, out of things new or old, another “ latest,” if he 
would be read and remembered—for a season. 

So, again, in regard to controversies, and the discussion of doctrines. 
“Of these we have had enough,” we are continually saying and 
hearing. “There is no need of anything more on the Trinity, 
Calvinism, Unitarianism, and all that. Every body has heard and 
read of these matters to satiety, to weariness.” Deeply, at times, can 
we sympathise with such confession. Inwardly do we groan, when- 
ever we first hear of a new book on the “ Points.” And if perchance we 
find ourselves constrained to write on them, it is with the feeling that 
we either owe an apology or deserve a reward. Yet after all, the thing 
must be done, and done again and again—“ line upon line, line upon 
line.” It is necessary because of forgetfulness, it is necessary 
because of ignorance, it is necessary from the changes taking place 
in every community and society, and the rapid accession of the young 
to fill the places of their fathers. Do we not overrate the familiarity of 
the people with matters of doctrine? In other matters, on many 
topics, we underrate their intelligence. But in these, which are in great 
part, matters of fact and history, the distinctive opinions of different 
sects, the proper grounds of our own opinions, the “ reason of the hope 
that is in us,” the use that is made and the use that should be made of 
scripture-proofs, the ready power of explaining, defending, exposing, 
and refuting—in regard to all these, we are persuaded it is needful to 
give instruction often and freely, to give the first principles, to take 
little for granted, but to store and replenish the minds, especially of the 
young, with accurate and various knowledge. ‘True, they may not 
desire this kind of knowledge, and you, as a teacher or counsellor, may 
not think it important. In that you and they, and all, will of course 
judge for themselves. But that some of this knowledge is needed 
by all, that many need it deplorably, that many hunger for it, that 
some are perplexed and hindered from the want of it, some mortified 
by their ignorance and defeat when assailed, and some drawn away 
from the faith, if not from all lively interest in religion—we know. 
Are we not concerned? Are none accountable ? 


These are some of the considerations, which lead us to welcome 


a good book on polemic theology. And if we mistake not, such books 


are more needed now, than they were ten or fifteen years ago. The 


controversy was then new in many of its features, and books, tracts 
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and sermons were poured upon us in such profusion, that the appetite 
was soon glutted, and many were offended. Then followed a decline 
and comparative dearth. Of late there has been little of this writing 
or reading. Ask now about the pamphlets of Worcester and Channing, 
or Woods and Ware, or Sparks and Miller, and though many perfectly 
remember that such things were, few know anything more about it. 
But though none of these things were so, we should read with 
interest at all times a volume of such freshness and force as this 
before us. It is not all new. As the author says—* It consists partly 
of discourses not before published, and partly of reprints of former 
publications.” The reprints have been remodelled, some entirely 
re-written ; and we must be allowed to pronounce these better than 
the wholly original portiot S. f the latter, one of the best is the dis- 
course on the Atonement, which we recognized as preached at an In- 
stallation the last summer. It p ( in the hearing, but did not 


1 
i 


strike us so forcibly as it doesin the reading. It is not a formal exam- 


ination of the whole doctrine, but a felicitous mingling of the doctrinal 


and the spiritual. Of the spiritual and truly practical view of the suf- 

es and death of Christ itt ave we had. How much has 
been lost in the speculative and the dogmatical. And how sad indeed, 
“a death should haye been made a dogma; that bl should 


+ } 


been taken to write a creed; that Calvary sh 


been 
» the arena of controversy.” After speaking of the relation of 
he Cross to the pardon of sin, the writer then treats of its relation to 


verance from sin—its great and ultimate obicct. We can only 


ke a brief extract. 


ath of sthe greatest ministration ever kn vn on 


+ = ‘ 7 4 J 
h to human virtue. vas intended not to be a relief to the con- 


| 1] «] 


lt was not meant, because Christ has died, that men should roll. the 


», but an incentive : goad to the negligent conscience. 


P ] ] ‘4 ‘ 4} 
n of their sin on him, and be at ease . but that, more than ever, 
j ld st le w } ' } 1 +} } 
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vation. The cross is a most majestic and touching revelation of solemn 
and bounden duty. It makes the bond stronger, not weaker. It re- 
veals a harder, not an easier way to be saved. ‘That is to say, it sets 
up a stricter, not a looser law for the conscience. Every particle of 
evil in the heart is now a more lamentable and gloomy burden, than 
it ever was before. The cross sets a darker stamp upon the malignity 
of sin, than the table of the commandments, and it demands of us, in 
accents louder than Sinai’s thunder, sympathetic agonies to be freed 
from sin.” 

The volume we are noticing contains two series of sermons, or papers, 
parts of which we remember to have read with pleasure some years 
ago in a periodical then issued by our denomination, but since discon- 
tinued and now little read probably. 

The first series consists of Cursory Observations on the Questions at 
issue between Orthodox and Liberal Christians ; using these terms in 
their popular sense. Under this head, all the important questions re- 
lating to the Trinity, Atonement, Five Points of Calvinism, and Future 
Punishment, are discussed in a free, fervent, and perfectly candid 
spirit. There is as little of the mere controversialist or textual quibbler 
to be seen here, as in any similar discussion that has ever been attempt- 
ed, we will venture to say. It is this, not least, that distinguishes Mr. 
Dewey, as a writer and reasoner on doctrines. He writes not as for 
victory. He reasons not as a partisan or an opponent. He is ear- 
nest to do justice to truth, rather than throw ridicule at error. He 
would build up, not battle down. He does not fight, but feel. And, 
moreover, it seems not opinion so much as principle, that he contends 
for. Religion he views as a fervid sentiment that is to sway the soul, 
not a cold system leaning on a text. And he is unable to conceive of 
the feeling, or the opinion, which allows any frail, fallible being, to 
deny religion to another, to excommunicate from its pale and its bles- 
sings, so far as possible, a whole church and community, on account 
of the interpretation of a text. It is, indeed, amazing assumption, or 
inconceivable self-ignorance. And then, that those who thus dare to 
exclude their brethren from the Christian Church, should condescend 


to admit that they may be good men, as men, and are to be treated 


civilly! From the heart do we sympathize in the following view of 


this strange conduct, and join in the remonstrance against the treat- 
ment, to which, as Christians, we are often subjected — indeed all the 
time subjected, by a large portion of those whom we would meet as 


brethren. 
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‘*The treatment is but too well known. The very name of Chris- 
tians is denied us. In the current nomenclature of the day, we are 
denied a place among the denominations called Christians. Our duty, 
| believe, is earnest remonstrance. We hold this name too dear, to 
be silently bereft of it. ‘ Jesus Christ is precious to us, as he is to 
to all them that believe.’ His character, his revelations, his doctrines, 
his promises, lay us under an obligation, and fill us, we trust, with a 
gratitude, which do not permit us calmly to bear the imputation of 
being his rejectors and enemies. Our accusers might well denomi- 
nate us cold and indifferent to the Gospel, if we could sit down silently 
under this imputation. 

I do hold, that this isa very serious matter, and one that ought to be 
brought into discussion. For the controversy has come to this. It is 
not so much between Calvinists and Arminians, Trinitarians and Uni- 
tarians, as between the Exciusive Sect and the Catno.ic Sect. 
These are the parties now arrayed against each other. It is on this 
ground, that a new division of the community is taking place. And 
for my own part, it is the only question that has ever touched me very 
nearly. ‘That a man is a Calvinist or a Trinitarian, does not offend 
me. He differs with me, only in the matter of a metaphysical creed. 
I can still have the most agreeable conversation, and happy inter- 
course, and intimate friendship, with him. But if he says, ‘1 cannot 
acknowledge you as a Christian; you hold a belief which undermines 
the very foundation of piety and of all religious virtue ; | consider 
you, and all who believe with you, as preparing for the fellowship 
of accursed spirits ;’ if this is the language he holds, or if this is 
the meaning of his heart, the case is totally changed. All valuable ties 
between us are broken. J want no hollow courtesies from that man. 
lcan understand no hair-breadth distinctions, between a good man, 
and a bad Christian. I know of but one kind of goodness, but one kind 
of worth, but one kind of piety; and if he denies me that, there is no 
foundation for respect and confidence, and without respect and con- 
fidence there can be no friendship nor society. I wish the man, who 
denies me these, noill. I will feed him, if he is hungry ; | will clothe 
him if he is naked ; and if needy, | will accept the same offices from 
him. But for the intercourse of minds, for the best ties of society, 
no ground nor support is left.” 


The part of the Cursory Observations that would perhaps meet with 
most difference of opinion, is that on Future Punishment. _ It is lucid, 


and as an appeal impressive, but as an argument it is not complete. 
It does not satisfy us wholly, nor have we ever seen or heard anything 
on that subject that did satisfy us wholly ; probably because it is so 
fearful a subject in itself, and is ieft by revelation just at that point where 
we tremble, but do not know. Here, too, it passes all conception, that 


any can dogmatize. Do men consider what they do, when they doom 
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a fellow-being, a society of fellow-beings, a sect, a nation, to eternal 
woe, to literal lurid fire forever and ever ? We speak not of the doctrine 
itself, its truth or its falsehood. We speak of the willingness which many 
betray, not only to hold the doctrine, but to pass the judgment, and so 
far as in them lies, to execute the sentence. It is dreadful to see the 
coolness, the calculation, the seeming unconcern, with which this is 


done. What must be the feelings of that man who walks the streets 


of a busy city, and sees written upon the front of almost every indi- 
dividual in the thronging thoughtless crowd, ** everlasting destruction ?” 
Yet thousands hold the opinion that leads to this, glory in the doctrine 


that requires such a conclusion, and give it bold expression, as if it 


were merely part of a system to which they were pledged, and some- 
thing in which they may find comfort. 

Mr. Dewey gives some fearful illustrations of the necessary con- 
sequence of “literally eternal punishment,” as that doctrine is com- 
monly held,—for strict and alarming views of the true doctrine of fu- 


ture punishment he holds himself. One of these illustrations is that 


of a child—a child that has just reached the age of moral accounta- 


bleness, and possesses the capacity of being sinful or holy but one 


hour or one day. During this brief term of probation it is selfish and 
sinful—exhibiting a disposition, and a character, so far as it can be 


called character, which the gospel disapproves and condemns. The 


question is then asked—and it would seem enough to settle some 
points—can you believe “ that this child, the creature of weakness and 
ignorance, is actually, and in one single day, setting the seal to a 


misery that is eternal, and eternally rreasing ?”? We suppose no 
one does believe it, no one can. And vet its necessity is involved in 


the common doctrine. It may sive some idea of the tenor of this 


writer’s view of the true doctrine, to state that he begins with the prin- 
ciple, that “* the penal suffering of a guilty mind, wherever, and when- 
ever it comes, must le great,” and ends with the moral, that “ i is not 
our wisdom to speculate, but to fi ar. 

The other series of papers to which we referred, in this volume, 
treats of The Analogy of Religion with Other Subjects, in four 


discourses. We have no time to speak of them, except to comment 
them to all, particularly to those, who, as children of the world, think 
themselves wiser than the children of licht. 


They are followed, and the book finished, by a discourse on Liberal- 


ity and Strictness, and another on Moderation. Both of these are new 
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to us, and we suppose are now first published. They are good, but 
not so remarkable as several that precede them. 

As a whole, the volume is a most acceptable contribution to our 
religious collection. And there are few who have contributed so libe- 
rally, or so richly,as this author. There are none who have done more 
to cure sermon-reading of the plague of dulness. His three volumes, 
now before the public, are as free from that infection, as any with 
which we are conversant. ‘They are wholly distinct in character, but 
strikingly similar in style, and pervaded by the same power of sim- 
plicity, honesty, directness, life, earnest conviction, and solemn appeal. 
Their temper and tenor, the mind and aim of their author, are well 
set forth in the single passage with which we close—taken from the 
conclusion of the first article, on the Unitarian Belief. 


“We repeat, then, that we believe in the supreme and all-absorbing 
importance of religion. ‘ What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?’ is tous the most undeniable of all 
arguments ; * What shal! I do to be saved?’ the most reasonable and 
momentous of all questions ; ‘God be merciful to me a sinner!’ the 
most affecting of all prayers. ‘The soul’s concern is the great concern. 
The interests of experimental, vital, practical religion are the great 
interests of our being. No language can be too strong, — no language 
can be strong enough, to give them due expression. No anxiety is 
too deep, no care too heed{ul, no effort too earnest, no prayer too im- 
portunate, to be bestowed upon this almost infinite concern of the soul’s 
purification, piety, virtue. and welfare. No labor of life should be 
indertaken, no journey pursued, no business transacted, no pleasure 


oved, no activity employed, no rest indulged in, without ultimate 


rence to that great end of our being. Without it, life has no suf- 
nt object, and death has no hope, and eternity no promise. 


H. 


REASON AND REVELATION. 


Continued from Pag 27, and Concluded.] 


We have stated what we 1 ‘stand to be the true doctrine res- 
pecting reason and its office, : ‘evelation and the proof of it. We 


proceed to consider some , our views, which we have pre- 


ferred to bring together in a body a : ‘lose of our own arguments. No 


» 


_ 
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apparent inspiration, it is said, can establish anything contrary to rea- 
son, but reason is the ultimate appeal, the supreme tribunal, to the 
test of which even scripture must be brought. This we admit, but 
not in the sense in which it is stated. Reason must decide whether 
the scripture be scripture, but not whether it be true. If man were 
omniscient, he might sit in judgment on what Omniscience declared to 
be true; but as it is, he is only to judge whether Omniscience has 
spoken, and reason is to be used for this purpose only. 

Am I told that miracles can be no evidence that a person is sent 
of God, because I do not know but there may be some new develop- 
ment of nature? Be itso. How can we know whether he be from 
God or not? By knowing that he is possessed of supernatural gifts? 
What is a supernatural gift? Who can tell that it is not some new 
development of moral or intellectual power? How, I repeat, can 
we obtain knowledge of the divine authority of a man, before he works 
amiracle? Because he utters anewtruth? Then Newton, and Har- 
vey, and Galileo, had divine authority. Am I told that the phenomena 
of electricity and galvanism exhibited upon the first discovery all the 
characteristics by which we designate miracles? We reply, in the 
first place, that it is not true. Means were used to accomplish the end, 
—means natural, and apparently sufficient. They showed no power 
on his part who applied the means. The philosopher did not merely 
say to the potash, “‘ be separated.” There was this vital difference in 
the two processes. Then again, that ceases to be a miracle which is 
done constantly, and by every body. Not the discoverer alone, but 
any body could excite the electric spark, without his consent. Not so 
with miracles ; he alone could raise the dead, to whom the appointed 
Messenger gave power. 

Again, does any one say, that miracles could be no evidence of the 
truth of the Messenger’s mission, because apparent and false miracles 
have been wrought? I answer first, that if false miracles have been 
wrought, it shows that a rea/ miracle was considered good proof of a 
divine mission. And this is all we have asserted. We have proved 
and attempted to prove only, that when the mind was convinced of 


the reality of the miracle, (and this conviction established ultimately 


irrespectively of the message itself,) we must assent to the divinity of 


his mission who wrought it. We have not said, all men would be 
convinced of the truth of the message from the consideration that it 


was miraculously supported; facts teach the contrary. Many of 
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those who saw Jesus’ miracles were not converted. And it no more 
proves that miracles are not sufficient evidence of a divine mission, 
that some did not believe in the mission who witnessed them, than that 
what Jesus taught was not true, because some who heard it scoffed 
and contemned his teachings. Why men do not believe when there is 
sufficient evidence of truth, and why they do not repent when con- 
vinced of sin, are questions we do not here discuss. But that both 
are facts, history and experience both teach us. Neither have we 
said, that men have not believed false miracles to be true, and follow- 
ed the teachings of those who pretended to work them. Nor have we 
said, that men have not believed error and followed its guidance down 
to death. We have said, simply, that the only evidence we can have 


of the authority of any person to make a revelation from God, is the 


manifestation of divine power over mind or matter, or both: in other 
words, a capacity to do what no other man can do—work miracles ; 
and that the final doubt whether the revelation be divine or not, must 
rest upon a suspicion of the reality of the miracles, and not upon the 
character of the revelation. 

I think I have shown, that there is a presumption, that ina revelation 
made by God there would be some things which we could not under- 
stand, that we should be bound to receive upon the authority of the 
messenger who announced them, and that this authority is to be es- 
tablished not by the nature of the message, but by miracles. This being 
the case, my duty is discharged when I have considered the office of 
reason in interpreting this message. And here I would remark, that 
we are to interpret it as a revelation from God. Weare not to examine 
itas what may or may not be true, upon the statements of which we are 
to decide peremptorily that they are false or true. When it is said 
that the Bible is to be interpreted like any other book, it is meant that 
the same means are to be used to ascertain its meaning as would be 
used in interpreting any other book ; but when that meaning is found, 
we cannot say it is false, as we often do of portions of other books, 
written by men fallible and ignorant like ourselves. If I take into my 
hand a treatise on morals, or church government, written by my neigh- 
bor, | examine it to find out what he says, in the same way—by the 
same general rules, that | would the Bible; but I reject as false what 
he teaches that I do not think correct; while I receive from the Bible, 
whatever it teaches, as true. Our business with the revelation from 


God is to learn what it declares only,—with other books, both what 
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they declare and whether it be true. The word of God is true, for it 
is spoken by him who cannot lie. What is declared | believe because 
God declared it, but what is declared, I decide by the same general 
rules that guide me in deciding what is declared in any book. Were 
I to take up a book translated from the Indian tongue, in which it 
was stated that the earth stood still, and that the sun and stars revolved 
around it, | should not attempt to make this language mean, that the 


sun stood stil, and the moon and earth revolved round him: when 


there was nothing to convince me that the author believed so, or used 


the language in any other than its obvious sense. I should believe the 


writer meant as he said : but | should not believe what he said. lamas 


1 


compe ient ie that fact as he. If 1 we re to take up a work on 


benevolence, a it should there read that iit i ast to give one tenth 


} 


of my property to the cause of foreign missions or peace, ] should not at- 
te mpt to make the writer mean that lot tio give a hundredth or what | 


could; I should s Ippose he meant what > said: but | should not be- 


lieve him, Ss tip \ bee “aUus¢ he said SO; | las if | were as We 
ns he ~ 10) ids 


qualified e of the amount ve given. We are thus to 


t thus 


interpret the word of God,—to find what it does mean ; but not 


to decide that it is not true. It may or may not seem to co neide with 


my idea of fitness or duty, it may seem as strange and in proper and 


unjust as the commands of a fathe r often appear to his child. Christ 
has said that a man shal! not put away his wife but for one offence. 
and that he specifies, so that it cannot be misunderstood. But man in 


} 


his wisdom thinks, that the Creator of heaven and earth did not 
understand the matter,a he has therefore improved upon divine wis- 
dom. Our legislators and critics leap over the wor of God, as did 
the adversary of our race over the walls of Eden. (rod savs, “ Love 
your enemy, pray for those who despitefully use you ;”° this is writte: 
in letters of light upon heaven’s recorded law : yet man has lifted up 


his arm agi h llo and kings and princes have declared their 


defiance t vi y the roar of the battlefield, and written then 
contempt of the law of Heaven all over Christendom in blood. Is 

said, that it Is Impossible that these commands could have been intended 
to be understood so as to prohibit retaliation and murder? | answer, 
had these sayings been found in a human ec yMposition thus clearly ex- 
pressed, they wo ild have been understood as so declaring and prohibit- 
ing, and they would have been disregarded; not on the ground that 


they are not emphatically and unequivocally declared, but because, 
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though thus declared, they were false. We should interpret the word 
of God thus. Such is the command ;—its import is plain; and if 
found in any other book thus stated, would not be denied. It must be 
obeyed. 

I grant that it is not easy to see the beneficial tendency of all 
God’s requirements in revelation, still less to understand the reasons 
of them all, any more than the beneficial tendency of all His laws 
in nature, but that they are beneficial is past a doubt. And we 
receive them because He has made them; we must receive and obey 
them as we would be happy and holy. The whole race of human 
beings may pronounce it impossible to sustain society, and promote 
human progress, in the individual and in the community, by such 
means, but the great doings of God will not be frustrated, they will 
roll on as majestically, and unobstructed as the stars in the firmament. 
I say then that when we interpret the Bible, we are not bound to 
make it consistent with our preconceived view of things (nor should 
attempt to do it) any more than we are any other book. We are to 
see what it says; the author is responsible for its contents, not we. 
It seems by appearances, that some feel as if they were accountable 
for what is in the Bible, and that they are bound to force every pre- 
cept into some preestablished system of philosophy, so that it shall all be 
consistent, and perfectly comprehensible to the human mind. They do 
not feel so in regard to any other book, and they ought not to feel so in 
regard to the Bible. ‘They are no more responsible for what it teach- 
es, than they are for what any other book teaches. They are only to 
find what it does teach, and if what it does teach appears to them and 
the world false, it is no cause of shame to them ; they did not write it ; 
and in the case of the Bible, they believe it, not because they always 
thought it was or ought to be so, but because God has said so ; just as a 
little child thinks and does as its parent says, because he said so. 

This is the general principle and spirit which ought to govern us in 
interpreting the Scriptures—the use of reason and the state of the 
heart. And this we think will naturally be the case with every one 
who has studied himself enough to know his ignorance and fallibility. 
We do not enter into an exposition of every single principle of Herme- 
neutics ; it is not called for by our discussion. It is sufficient to say, 
that figurative, poetical language is to be interpreted by the same rules 
that we would apply in interpreting any such language ; that general 


declarations in one place are to be qualified by particular ones in 
oO 
7~ 
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another; that popular language is to be interpreted popularly, not 
philosophically ; that precepts applicable to a particular case, orplace 
and time, are not to be interpreted as general; in one word, as we 
have before said, the same rules are to be used in interpreting the 
Bible as in interpreting any other book. The specific difference is, 
that what one is found to teach we believe, what the other is found to 
teach we believe or not, as seemeth to us good. 

Now we do not feel called upon to answer the objection to this course 
of remark which may here be raised, that God never did, and never 
will, reveal to his creatures what they would not have eventually found 
out, or what does not seem to them perfectly reasonable. We have 
already said, that there was a presumption that this would be done. 
We go farther now, and say that he has done it. We do not say that 
what was revealed now seems contrary to reason: because reason is 
now enlightened, has been educated by, and in view of, these formerly 
apparent contradictions. But we do say, that God has spoken to man 
at times in sucha manner, that to his reason at the time it did and 
must have appear d unreasonable, 

He promist d to Abraham that in his son Isaac his seed should be 
multiplied, and becony ius upon the sea shore and as the 
stars of heaven in mu - ‘ wuen the promised son was born, 
from whom this innumerab! st was to spring, and in whom all the 
nations of the earth were to be blessed, the venerable father was com- 
manded to take this ve ry sou, on whose existence the promises of God 
depended, and offer him as a burnt offering. How startled must the 


patriarch have been at the reception of this new command, directly 
contradicting the promises made before to him. But not reasoning as 
some philosophe rs do, that this was contrary to his views of God’s 
character, and abhorrent to the instincts of his own nature, and there- 


fore could not be from God who made his nature, the gravheaded 


father took the wood and his darling son, the hope, the only hope of 


his future name, and on the continuance of whose life God’s veracity 
appeared to depend, and went forward to the mount on which he was 
commanded to make the offering. His obedience resulted, as obey- 
ing God’s commands alwavs will result, (however dark, however 
inconsistent with our conceptions of right and fitness they may appear,) 
in rendering the name of the good old man memorable for his faith 
in (od, through all lands where this revelation is carried, and in call- 


ing down from Heaven a testimony to his * fear of God.” Saul, when 
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he had been commanded by Samuel not to attack the collecting enemy 
till he came and offered sacrifice, thought he knew better than God’s 
prophet the means of overcoming the foe, and concluded that it would 


be better policy to offer the sacrifice himself, and march over and 
attack his enemies before they could assemble in greater numbers, and 
thus render victory more doubtful. What was the result of this exer- 
cise of human wisdom in opposition to the Divine? His sceptre fell 
from his hands, as well as victory from his brow, and another was 
seated upon the throne of Israel. Saul reasoned out the impolicy of 
God’s requirements, and thus lost a battle and a kingdom. So when 
Christ said to the cripple at the foot of Bethesda, “* Arise, take up thy 
bed and walk,” he did not stop to argue the impossibility of doing it 
till he was healed—he rose up and walked. Am I told that the com- 
mand to do this was sufficient evidence that he was healed? So it is 
sufficient evidence that it is right and fit, and my duty, to do what God 
commands me to do, simply Jecause he has commanded it. If the 
cripple knew that he could rise and walk simply because he was told 
by one on whose authority and veracity he relied that he could do it, I 
know that a revelation is true simply because it has been made. No 
farther evidence is or can be demanded or given. R. P. 8. 





HONOUR TO OUR FATHERS. 


Tue recurrence of Forefathers’ Day has recalled to my mind some lines 
which I wrote in commemoration of those great men, on occasion of the cen- 
tennial celebration at Harvard College. No use having ever been made of 
them, I send them for insertion at this season in the Miscellany. 


December 22, 1839. 


I. 
Fling wide the temple door ! 
The altar and the choir prepare ! 
Let the high chant and solemn prayer 
Their holy raptures pour ! 
For lo, in festal pomp arrayed, 
Forth issuing from their classic shade, 
The sons of Science crowd the sacred floor. 
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O, meetly to the house of praise 
The fair and ancient Mother goes, 
And on Religion’s altar lays 
The offering due to Him who all bestows 
Grateful memory brings her treasures 
Gathered through the centuries gone ; 
Hope, in sweet prophetic measures, 
Hastens brighter ages on. 
The solemn rite let Heaven with favor crown! 


The praise receive, nor on the vision frown 


111. 
Barbarian shadows dwelt 
In hopeless night upon the land, 
Till England's Pilgrims touched the strand, 
And in the forest knelt. 
Then light broke in; the kindling dawn 
Blushed on mountain, grove, and lawn 
They planted round their growing home 
The classic lights of Greece and Rome ; 
On every hill-top bade to shine 
The blessed Cross of Palestine ; 
Blended beams of heaven and earth ! 
Like morning on the mountain spread, 
A bright and genial day they shed, 
And called the glories of New England forth. 


IV. 

Exalt their honoured name ! 
Heroic Founders of the State ! 
Inscribe their titles with the Great 

Who live in deathless fame ! 

Nor last upon the immortal scroll, 
Young Harvard's modest worth enroll ; 


Let his own halls resound with loud acclaim ' 


v. 


Through languid years of pain and gloom 


He faded slow, and early died ; 
Past from the altar to the tomb, 
And wrought in death the work his life denied 
Stranger in the infant nation 
Where he lingered but to die, 
Visions of its exaltation 
Dawned on his believing eye. 
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Cheered by the view, serenely smiled the youth, 
And gave his little all to Christ and truth. 


vi. 


Oh, from that little rill 
What soul-enlivening waters flowed ! 
What peace and hope to man’s abode, 

What joy to Zion's hill! 
As when along the desert land, 
Smitten by the Prophet’s hand, 
The rock its gushing torrent sent 
To bless the tribes where’er they went. 
—The years are past, the fathers gone ; 
But still the fertile flood rolls on. 

Free and glorious let it flow, 

A boundless wave of life and youth, 
Till Knowledge, Liberty and Truth 


Restore lost Eden to the world below. 


THE CHRIST OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 
A SERMON, BY REV. JAMES WALKER, D. D. 


Galatians IV. 19. Until Christ be formed in you 


Tere are three aspects under which tue Curist may be and is 


contemplated. Hence, according to the view we take of him at the 


time, we have the Christ of consciousness, the Christ of history, or 
the Christ of theory. By the Christ of consciousness | mean the 
Christ that is formed in us, being apprehended by an inward sense. 
By the Christ of history, 1 mean the Christ that exists out of us, of 
whom we have an authentic account in the New Testament. By the 
Christ of theory, | mean what may be termed the philosophy of 
Christ’s nature and character, Christ as he exists in logical expositions 
or creeds. 

The reality of this threefold distinction in our manner of regarding 
the Christ, every body I suppose will admit; and yet were it properly 
borne in mind in reading the Bible, and in all discussions of the 


nature and person of the Redeemer, | am persuaded it would do not 
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a little to put an end to many controversies, and clear up many 
difficulties. Men often think themselves to differ essentially in their 
views of the office of Christ in salvation, when the difference is wholly 
traceable to the different aspects under which this great subject is 
considered. 

My text will lead me to speak in this discourse of the Christ of 
consciousness,—of the living Christ reproduced, if I may so express 
it, in our own souls. This takes place, I hardly need say, in the same 


proportion as we become inwardly transformed into the image of the 


divine goodness, as manifested in the Christ of history. In saying 
this I do but take the obvious scriptural ground, my only object being 
to translate the scriptural representations on this subject into common 
language, and bring our ideas of the union of the soul with Christ, 
and through him with God, into harmony with all our other ideas. 
The words of Jesus himself, touching this union, are very remark- 
able. “ Yet a little while,” said he to his disciples, “ and the world 
seeth me no more ; but ye see me; because I live, ye shall live also. 
At that day ye shall know that I am in my Father, and you in me, 
and I in you.” Again, in further explanation of the same idea: “ If 
a man love me he will keep my words; and my Father will love him, 
and we will come and make our abode with him.” To the same 
effect one of the petitions in his memorable prayer to the Father just 
before his crucifixion, in which he intercedes for all those who should 
at any time embrace the Gospel: “ That they may be one, even as 
we are one; | in them, and thou in me, that they may be perfect in 
one.” The Apostles take up and follow out the same leading thought. 
Thus, in the text, “* My little children, of whom I travel in birth 
again, until Christ be formed in you.” Again, the same writer says 
of the early Christian confessors ; ‘* Always bearing about in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our mortal flesh. For we which live are always delivered 
unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our body.” He also prays, in his letter to the Ephesians, 
“that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted 
and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and to know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with 
all the fulness of God.” As | must set limits to these citations, 


suffice it to observe that the Epistles of John abound in passages like 
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the following ; * And this is his commandment, that we should believe 
on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love one another, as he gave 
us commandment. And he that keepeth his commandments dwelleth 
in him, and he in him: and hereby we know that he abideth in us, by 
the spirit which he hath given us.” 

“ Nothing but mysticism,” some, perhaps, will exclaim. And there 
are those, I make no doubt, to whom such expressions as those quoted 
above will sound like mysticism ; like mysticism, too, in the popular 
acceptation of that term, as denoting something dreamy, unreal,—a 
reaching after one knows not what. This, however, cannot be helped. 
Men are apt to make their own experience the measure of what is 
credible or possible. Talk to them, therefore, about divine influences, 
a spiritual exaltation, an indwelling Christ, of which they are not, and 
never have been, conscious, and of which they can form no clear 
idea, and they will be very likely to cry out, “ Mysticism.” To 
them, I freely grant, in the present state of their moral and spiritual 
development, it is mysticism, as that word is commonly understood. 
lt is too high for them as yet; they cannot sympathise with it ; they 
cannot conceive of it; it sounds like extravagance ; the words convey 
to their minds no distinct meaning. They feel a difficulty in regard 
to it like that which is felt by many who have no ear for music in 
regard to much which is said on that subject; or like that which is 
often felt by worldly and selfish people in regard to much which is 
said of the pleasures and satisfactions of beneficence and self-sacri- 
fice. They cannot attain unto it; they cannot enter into its spirit or 
meaning ; and they indicate not so much the thing itself, as the state 
of their own minds, when, to express their want of hearty consent, 
they resort to the vague and ill apprehended term, mysticism. But 
allowing it to be mysticism to them, is it asking too much of such 
persons to intreat them to reflect, that what is mysticism to them may 
yet be obvious, sober, and conscious reality to persons otherwise consti- 
tuted, or of a higher moral and religious culture? At any rate, 
would it not be well for all to consider, in respect at least to the 
passages cited above, that even if it is mysticism, it is not the mysti- 
cism of Plato or Swedenborg, but the mysticism of the Bible, and 
deserving on this account, if on no other, of study and serious 
meditation ? 


Others, again, may think to dispose of the whole difficulty at once, 


by pronouncing it to be nothing but a figure of speech. When the 
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Scriptures insist, as they so often do, on the necessity of the Christ 
being formed in us, and abiding in us, and being manifested in us, 
we are not, they contend, to attach any peculiar, or very important, 
significancy to the language: it is nothing but a figure of speech. 
* Any body with half an eye,” they will say, “if he has common 
sense, can see what is intended. ‘There is no occasion for hunting up 
deep and recondite senses. It is obviously the language of emotion, 
of suggestion, of rhetoric, and as such its meaning is not to be 
pressed to the letter: in short, it is nothing but a figure of speech.” 
Some, as we have just seen, make it to be nothing but mysticism; but 


those of whom I am_ now speaking, will not allow it to be even so 


much as that; it is nothing but a figure of speech. 


A figure of speech doubtless it is, in a certain sense; but what 
then? It is a common thing, as it seems to me, for interpreters of 
Scripture, and especially for rational interpreters as they are called, to 
suppose more done than is done, when they have come to the conclu- 
sion that a passage is to be understood figuratively. ‘* Oh,” they say, 
‘it is nothing but a parable, or aa allegory, or a metaphor :” as if, 
that being the case, nothing more were to be said about it. But 
certainly parables, allegories, metaphors, supposing them really to be 
such, mean something, and that meaning is still to be sought. A 
parable, allegory, or metaphor is to be interpreted differently from a 
literal statement, 1 grant; still it is to be interpreted. If we have 
come to the conclusion that a particular passage is not to be under- 
stood literally, it follows that we have come to the conclusion in what 
sense it is not to be taken, but not in what sense it is to be taken; 
much less that it is to be taken in no sense. ‘The form whicha 
figure of speech puts on is borrows d, all will agree, from the imagi- 
nation; but the one only meaning which it is intended to convey, 
purports to be a truth, and often as solemn and weighty a truth, and 
as important to be known, as any which it is in the power of speech 
to utter. 

Thus much on the interpretation of figurative language generally. 
But this is not all. I cannot agree that the figurative, or rather the 
suggestive language, used by the sacred writers in speaking of * the 
things of the spirit,” should be put on precisely the same footing with 
ordinary metaphors. Ordinarily we resort to figurative language for 
effect only, and not from necessity. We might express the same 


things literally ; only, in that case, we think they would be expressed 
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less effectively. But when we wish to speak of “ the things of the 
spirit,” it is different; the only language in which they can be 
expressed, is figurative language. Or rather, perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, that they cannot be expressed at ail; they can 
only be suggested. ‘There are no words by which we can so describe 
spiritual ideas, as to make them intelligible to persons who do not 
know them already by experience. All that we can do is simply this: 
we can take words which express well known realities in the natural 
life, and apply them to the spiritual life, with a view to suggest the 
corresponding realities in that. And they will suggest them, in point 
of fact, to those who know what the spiritual life is by experience ; 
but to others they will suggest nothing. Words will help to recall, 
awaken, revive spiritual ideas already in the mind; but they cannot 
originate them. We may believe in general that such things are on 
the testimony of others, or as matter of logical deduction ; but what 
they are, each one must know, if he knows it at all, from the actual 
developement of his own spiritual nature, and from the revelations 
of his own spiritual consciousness. 

For this reason, when the sacred writers speak of the indwelling 
Christ they use language of suggestion merely, and language which 
will suggest little or much to the reader according to the extent of his 
own religious experience. Critics, commentators, preachers, cannot 
interpret such passages, so as to make them properly intelligible to 
those who are destitute of a sense of what is intended. Such 
passages, to be properly understood, must be interpreted in the light 
of each individual’s own spiritual consciousness. There must be 
something in our own spiritual nature, as at present developed, 
responding to what is said, or the practical and living import thereof 
will be hidden from us. 

One thing, however, even writers, commentators and preachers can 
do in illustration of the passages in question. By leading the reader 
to consider and analyse the facts of his own spiritual consciousness, 
and then to compare the outer with the inner revelation, what is now 
understood but vaguely, even by the spiritually minded, in regard to 


ws 


the deep things of God,” they may help him to understand more 


clearly and distinctly. So much, therefore, it will not be presumptuous 


in me briefly to attempt in what follows. 
What then, I ask again, does the Apostle mean, when he says, 
“until Christ be formed in you?” 
_* 
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If we look into ougselves, if we consider attentively the mystery of 
our own moral and spiritual being, we shall see at once, that our life 
may be regarded under two distinct aspects. In the first place, there 
is the outer life, the life of action, what we are actually induced and 
enabled to do in the circumstances in which our lot is cast. And in 
the second place, there is the inner life, the life of the thoughts, 
affections and dispositions, indicating what we should like to do if our 
circumstances would permit or were favorable. Now it is not denied, 
that in our intercourse with other men it is chiefly with their outer 
life that we are concerned; nay, more, that in making up our 


opinion respecting them we are obliged to judge the inner life by the 


outer life, what they are by what they do, the tree by its fruit. And 
this as a general rule, and for all the practical purposes of this world, 
is, as the Scriptures intimate, a sufficiently safe criterion; but, I hardly 
need say, it is not an infallible criterion. A man, every body knows, 
may designedly deceive and mislead by his actions, as well as by his 
words. He may adopt, and for years pursue, a particular line of 
conduct for the very purpose of sustaining an assumed character, 
which does not really belong to him. Every one’s outer life is not so 
transparent, that we can sce his inner life through it. Besides, 
supposing men to be perfectly honest and sincere, we all know that 
many are not in a condition to act themselves out; they have no 
opportunity of showing what their real dispositions are; they are not 
in circumstances to do as they would. Thus there are always men in 
the community as ambitious at heart as Caesar or Cromwell—of a 
spirit as grasping—under the dominion of the same lust of power 
The only difference is, that they are not in a condition to show it, or 
are constrained to show it in so humble a way, and on so contracted 
a scale, that it does not seem to be the same thing. Outwardly it is 
not the same thing; but inwardly it is. Their outward lives have but 
little in common, but their inward lives are one. So likewise many 
poor men have a truly munificent spirit. They have nothing to give 
to public objects; but they have a heart to give, if they only had the 


means. Outwardly, therefore, they cannot become the patrons of 


science, the founders of humane institutions, or the almoners of 
charity; but inwardly, that is to say, in themselves, they are as 
munificent, they have as enlarged and generous a soul, as those who 


bestow their thousands, or their tens of thousands. 
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Accordingly we see, not only that the outer life is net the same with 
the inner life, but that often it is not even so muéh as a true index of 
the inner life. There is moreover another, and in some respects still 
more important, point of view, under which this distinction should be 
considered. Men’s outward lives, at the best, are but similar ; their 
inward lives may be one and the same. Persons may be placed in 
similar circumstances, and so be led to adopt and pursue a similar 
line of outward conduct. It is similar; it is not the same. The 
most that can be said in any case of their actions respectively is, that 
they are like ; they are not, and cannot be, the same and identical. 
But they may act from the same principles, from principles which are 
absolutely identical. ‘Thus, ambition or avarice is not merely a similar 
principle of action in different individuals ; it is, in strictness of speech, 
the selfsame principle in all who are swayed and determined by it. 
Again, the love of truth and justice is not one thing in you, and 
another thing in me; it is the same thing in us both. And so of 
benevolence: the way of showing benevolence is multiform ; 
benevolent actions are meny; but there is nevertheless only one 
benevolence ; and consequently so far as men are really benevolent, 
they are filled with the selfsame spirit. I do not say, with a like 
spirit, but with the selfsame spirit. And thus may we reproduce 
within ourselves not one disposition and principle only, but the entire 
mind of another person. We shall not manifest it under the same, or 
even under apparently similar outward forms; we may not be called 
upon to perform the same or similar outward actions, or to undergo 
the same or similar outward sufferings and trials; but we may have 
the same mind to do it, if we were called upon. The same spirit, the 
selfsame spirit, has, if | may so express it, again become incarnate. 


It is as if that person, all that is properly himself, were dwelling in us, 


we doing precisely what he would have done in the same circum- 
stances and with the same means. There are two outward lives, 
it is true; but the inward life, which pervades and determines both, 
is one. 

You will now readily perceive what I suppose to be intended by the 
deeply affecting exhortation of the Apostle, ‘“‘ My little children, of 
whom I travail in birth again, until Christ be formed in you.” It is 
not that we are to do precisely the same works which Jesus did, or 
undergo precisely the same privations and hardships, or make 
precisely the same sacrifices; it is not that we can hope ever to 
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arrive at the same degree of actual perfection. All this the difference 
in our external condition, as well as in our original endowments, 
forbids ; and it is not required or expected. But one thing is expected, 
is required : we must be animated with the same spirit which animated 
our Lord; the same mind must be in us that was also in him; he 
must dwell in us through the manifestation of the same spirit; or we 
are none of his. The gelfsame constancy in duty, the selfsame 
aspiration after goodness, the selfsame reverence for what is holy and 
divine, which constituted the inward life of Jesus, must be reproduced 
in our own souls, and constitute our inward life. Then, and not till 
then, the Christ will be revealed in our own consciousness. We shall 


know him, not historically alone, but spiritually; and this is that 


knowledge of him, I hardly need say, which “ is life eternal.””> Books 
- ° , 


study, reasoning cannot give us this knowledge ; the letter of Scripture 
will not give it to the unsanctified mind. In order properly to know 
God or Christ, the elements of the divine life must be developed in 
our own spiritual nature ; there must be some degree of inward and 
practical conformity to what Christ is, before “ the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” can shine in 
our hearts. 

Brethren, have you sought to know Christ in this way? All other 
knowledge of him, unless it leads to this, unless it ends in this, is 
vain. ‘To know him as he is, we must be like him: our inward life 
must be his inward life reproduced ; he must dwell in us through the 
manifestation of the same spirit. We must be one with him, in the 
same sense in which he is one with God; that we “ ail may be made 
perfect in one.” ‘Then will the vail that is upon our hearts be 
taken away; the mystery of godliness will be more fully revealed ; 
we shall know as we are known. We shall know what is meant 
by the Christ of Consciousness ; we shall know what is meant by the 
life of God in the soul of man; it will not be mysticism merely, or 
nothing but a figure of speech, when the Father and the Son are said 
to “* come and take up their abode” in us. Above all, we shall learn in 
what sense, and in what way, and to what extent, we may in the 
language of Scripture, become “ partakers of the divine nature” and 


be “ filled with all the fulness of God.” 
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NIAGARA FALLS. 


Extracts from a letter to his children, by the Rev. E. Q. Sewall, from Niagara 
Falls, Sept. 28, 1839. 

I borrowed the letter soon after it was received, and made the following 
extracts from it, for my own gratification. But J feel unwilling to confine 
them to myself. The perusal of them, (they are so redolent with piety and 
poetry,) will do the hearts of all readers good ; and knowing that this is what 
their author would delight in, I take the liberty to send them to the Miscellany, 
though they were not written for the public eye. 8. J. M. 


* * * * “In the midst of the scenes, on which my imag- 
ination has pondered so long, with the sounds ever in my ear, and the 
sights right before my eyes, which were until now like the unshapen 
and dim things of a dream-land, | find myself unable to utter my im- 


pressions. Only let me say, from the fulness of my overcharged heart, 


that my most excited expectations, my highest conceptions of what 


Niagara was, are by the reality so surpassed, that | am almost giddy 
with the wild, and thrilling, and joyous, and tremulous, fearful, soul- 
subduing emotions, which are rushing over me withevery gaze. Tell 
ordear * * * * that she may gather my first impressions, 
what I felt the first moment when my eye rested on the sublime spec- 
tacle, from those words of the Liturgy—* the Father of an Infinite 
Majesty.” No earthly object was ever so clothed in majesty as this. 
None ever spake so at once, and so awfully to my soul, of God, 
the Everlasting One. It is not of earth! It is not of this world !— 
this beauty, and might, and terrible majesty! The veneration of the 
heavenly hosts was never inspired by a diviner glory than this! But 
| cannot, I cannot find utterance. Thank God, I’ve seen it, and felt 
it, and drawn into my worn heart riches, and solace, and a new life 
from it. 

On our arrival at Utica from Albany a week ago, we turned aside 
to the village of Trenton, to see Trenton Falls. I am glad I went 
there first. But if not comparable to Niagara, which indeed has no 
parallel, no like in the universe, still Trenton Falls were enough to 
repay the cost and toil of the longest travel. They differ so entirely 
from Niagara, that we can enjoy them to the full, and not feel that 
we have taken from the peerless queen any part of her due homage. 

3* 
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At Trenton, as at Niagara, my first feeling was of a profound awe, 
melting at length into child-like tenderness and tears. I could have 
knelt down and kissed the rock, on which I stood, and yielded to the 
inspiring beauty of the scene every fear, every fond hope, all my 
soul, all my life. Any where else one may speak of loving and trust- 


ing God; but for me, I know not that in any moment, or in any situ- 


ation, | have experienced so quickening, penetrating, all-hallowing 
influence of a divine faith, hope, fear and love, as when these glorious 
works of God first touched my heart. 

Our memories will be full when we come back. I leave till then 
saying more. — ee. = 

We have had the usual fortune of travellers, and some hardships on 
our journey, but how little seem the cares and vexations of our pil- 
grimage, (aye, of our whole earthly pilgrimage,) while we stand by 
Niagara. Poor, paltry cares of earth, what are they in presence of 
this voice and form? A voice, that speaks from the bosom of ages, 
and will speak to the last hour of time, but has in it no note that can 
harmonize with man’s low passions,—that ever and ever onward will 
utter only the pure, passionless, calm, though mighty words, which 
are heard of angels in the halls of the Blest, and in all the walks of 
God are echoed by worshiping spirits! A form, so bright in its 
resplendent robes of beauty, and so clothed in the highest dignity, as 
to make us blush, as we gaze, that our thoughts were ever disturbed 
or our affections annoyed by things of a meaner nature ! 

Give our best love to all our dear friends. I hope we shall find the 
sick yet here, when we come back. But if not—eternity will give 
them to me in new attractions, and a happier form of being. Oh! 
how I bless God that the Eternal Reality has been revealed to us by 
his dear Son from Heaven, amidst the shadows and sorrows of a dying 
world; and how thankful must I ever be, that I have seen and heard, 
in the wonderful works of his hand before me now, the testimony of 


a witness so sublime, so true, sealing what Scripture proclaims.” ” 
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“AMERICAN SLAVERY AS IT IS.” 


In a former article under this title, which our readers will remem- 
ber is the title of a book containing evidence of the facts which were 
the subject of our remarks, we endeavored cautiously and candidly 
to state, in a few particulars, what seemed to us to be proved, by 
unimpeachable testimony, to be the actual condition of slavery in the 
United States. The topics we then treated make but a small part of 
the whole subject and were far from being exhausted ; and we do not 
now resume the subject with a hope of giving it a complete discussion, 
but for the purpose of laying before our readers some additional con- 
siderations, which may assist in determining what is the real condition 
of slaves in our country. 

It may be thought, that such cruelty as we have supposed to be not 
uncommon would be mere madness in slaveholders; that it is a wan- 
ton destruction of their own property ; that self-interest alone would 
induce them to use their slaves well. It may be answered first, that 
this argument might serve well enough to rebut vague and presump- 
tive evidence of cruelty—it would go far to show, antecedently to any 
testimony, the imprubability that cruelty would be frequently prac- 
tised ; but it weighs nothing against the clear and positive proof which 
remains uncontradicted in the book before us. Besides, the argument 
assumes that pecuniary interest is always a paramount motive with 
men. Is itso? Do men never waste their property recklessly and 
foolishly? Is violent passion, the love of ease, or the love of pleasure, 
never seen to be too strong for the love of property? Selfinterest 


is only one of the many motives which sway men’s conduct, and may 


or may not be predominant. It may be overruled by some incentives 


that are baser, and many that are nobler than itself. A generous 
disregard to selfish interests is commonly considered a distinguishing 
trait of the Southern character. Again, supposing these motives to 
be in constant and active operation, it would protect the slave only 
from such cruelties as tend to shorten his life or lessen his efficiency 
as a labourer. Within those limits, injuries and torments may be 
inflicted on him which make his life a perpetual misery. 

But there are considerable classes of slaves whom the interest of 


the master does not protect at all. Such are the following. Old 
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slaves, who have outlived their capacity of labour. To what extent 
they are turned off by their owners, to perish or to sustain their mise- 
rable existence as they can, we have no means of ascertaining. The 
following testimony of Sarah M. Grimkeé leaves room for the inference 
that the practice prevails toa considerable extent in the city of Charles- 
ton, inasmuch as the cases she mentions were quite incidentally dis- 
covered, without having been made a special object of search. 
** When the Ladies’ Benevolent Society in Charleston, 8S. C., of which 
[ was a visiting commissioner, first went into operation, we were 


applied to for the relief of several sick and aged colored persons. On 


inquiry, we found that nearly all the colored persons who had solicited 
aid were slaves, who, being no longer able to work for their owners, 
were thus inhumanly cast out in their sickness and old age, and must 
have perished but for the kindness of their friends.” Worn out 
slaves, whose constitutions are broken down in middle life, by exces- 
sive labour. The incurably diseased and maimed. The blind, insane, 
idiots and greatly deformed. Feeble infants, the cost and trouble of 
whose rearing would not be compensated by their value as labourers. 
And in the far South and Southwest, where it is found to be cheaper to 
buy slaves than to raise them, no infants are protected by the interest 
of the owner. Hired slaves. It is the interest of the hirer to get 
from them as much work as possible, without producing an actual 
injury which can be proved in a court of justice to have impaired their 
power to labour. In some parts of the South this is a large class. 
Slaves uader the management of overseers whose salaries are propor- 
tioned to the crops they raise. This method of compensating over- 
seers extensively prevails. It is obvious they have no interest in 
cherishing the lives of the slaves entrusted to their care, and are 
strongly impelled by selfish considerations to urge them up to the very 
limit of their strength, or beyond it. 

Moreover, there are occasions when it becomes the direct pecuniary 
interest of the owner to sacrifice the lives of his slaves. When, for 
example, cotton commands an unusually high price, which it is proba- 
ble will not continue long, he may gain much more by bringing the 
produce of his plantation early into market, than he would lose by the 
consumption of slaves necessary for that purpose. And in general, 
on the cotton and sugar plantations there is a portion of each year, 
when the labour required is double that which the number of slaves 


ordinarily employed is capable of performing without injury; but 
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which, nevertheless, they are compelled to perform, though the certain 
effect is known to be a great abridgement of their lives; but it is 
considered better economy to incur this 'oss, than to keep a larger 
number of slaves, a portion of whom would not have what is con- 
sidered full employment during the remainder of the year. The 
following are the words of the witnesses to this point. “ Dr. Demming, 
a gentleman of high respectability, residing in Ashland, Richland 
county, Ohio, stated to Professor Wright of New York city, that 
during a recent tour to the South, whilst ascending the Ohio river in 
the steamboat Fame, he had an opportunity of conversing with a 


Mr. Dickinson, a resident of Pittsburg, in company with a number of 


cotton planters and slave dealers from Louisiana, Alabama and 


Mississippi. Mr. Dickinson stated as a fact, that the sugar planters 
ou the sugar coast in Louisiana had ascertained, that, as it was usually 
necessary to employ about twice the amount of labour during the 
boiling season that was required during the season of raising, they 
could by excessive driving, day and night, during the boiling season, 
accomplish the whole labour with one set of hands. By pursuing this 
plan they could afford to sacrifice a set of hands once in seven years ! 
He further stated that this horrible system was now practised to a 
considerable extent. The correctness of this statement was sub- 
stantially admitted by the slaveholders then on board.” 

“The late Mr. Samuel Blackwell, a highly respected citizen of 
Jersey city, visited many of the sugar p'antations in Louisiana a few 
years since; and had not only every facility afforded him by the 
planters for personal inspection of all parts of the process of sugar- 
making, but received from them most unreserved communications as 
to the management of their slaves. Mr. B. after his return, frequently 
made the following statement to gentlemen of his acquaintance ;— 
that the planters generally declared to him, that they were obliged so 
to overwork their slaves during the sugar-making season (from eight 
to ten weeks) as to use them up in seven or eight years. For, said 
they, after the process has commenced, it must be pushed without 
cessation, night and day, and we cannot afford to keep a sufficient 
humber of slaves to do the extra work, as we could not profitably 
employ them the rest of the year.” 

The immense draught which is thus made upon the slave population 
of the States which produce the great Southern staples, is met by a 
constant influx from the slave-breeding States, and by an illicit foreign 
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slave trade, which though piracy in the eye of our law, and carried 
on at the risk of life, is still practised to a great extent. It has been 
asserted in Congress by a member from a Southern State, that the 
number of slaves annually imported into the United States from 
foreign parts is fifteen thousand. 

We can notice but very briefly a few points connected with this 
subject, which we are unwilling to leave wholly untouched. It is said, 
that the cruelties which we have spoken of are incidental evils, which 
might be remedied without destroying the institution itself. If by this 
be meant, that they might be remedied by modifications of the 
system effected by legislation, we must say, that we do not see how 
any material correction could be accomplished in this manner. We 
do not see that the condition of the slave could be essentially 
ameliorated without taking him from under the irresponsible power to 
which he is now subject, making him punishable for delinquencies and 
offences only after conviction before an independent and impartial 
tribunal, giving him a remedy at law for injuries done to him by his 
master, and admitting his evidence in courts of justice. These 
appear to us the very first steps, previously to which nothing could be 
done for him. But we should have more hope of persuading slave- 
holders to immediate and entire abolition, than of inducing them to 
adopt this change whilst the relation of the slave to his master 
remained in all other respects as it is. A considerable portion of the 
misery of slaves is occasioned by the forced separation of families by 
sale. But such sales are a necessary corollary from the holding of 
man as property. It is mockery to tell a man that a thing is his, and 
at the same time forbid him to sell it. A prohibition of the sale of 
slaves would be a virtual abolition of slavery in the northern portion 
of the slave States, and would soon effect the subversion of the 
institution in the far South and Southwest. Among the inalienable 
rights of man, mentioned in our Declaration of Independence, is “ the 
pursuit of happiness.” It is the unquestionable right of every man 
to seek his own wellbeing by all lawful means, unimpeded by any re- 
strictions but those which the necessities of his nature and the Providence 


of God impose; unimpeded by any restrictions unnecessarily and arbi- 
trarily imposed upon him by his fellow-men. If the happiest slave in 
this country could attain a higher happiness and a fuller developement 
of his manhood in another condition, but is restrained by the will of 
another from making the experiment—no matter how well he may be 
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fed, clothed, lodged and treated,—slavery is doing him a deep wrong ; 
and this isa wrong inherent in slavery, however mitigated its form. 
No man can be treated by another altogether as a man and a brother, 
as he has a right to be treated,—no man can be the object of another’s 
christian love, to which he is entitled,—and yet be held by that other as 
a slave. 

But would immediate abolition be safe ?—is a question often asked ; 
and it has been often answered, that it must always and necessarily 
be safe under the government of a just God to do right. Aye, it is 
retorted, but the very question is, what is right. And here comes up 
the whole question of expediency and the calculation of consequences. 
We cannot of course be expected to enter upon a full discussion of it 
here. We will merely express an opinion. We acknowledge that the 
consideration of consequences has legitimately a wide jurisdiction in 
the decision of questions of social morality. But, with our present 
light, we deny that all such questions can be so settled. There are 


some things which must be done “ without regard to consequences.” 


A man must pay his debts without regard to consequences, if he has 
the means and cannot obtain a release from his creditor. He must 
leave off injustice and oppression, without regard to consequences. In 
general, the rules of equity must be observed even when they conflict 
with the rules which expediency would prescribe. Now we consider 
freedom a debt which ought to be paid to the slave, and holding him 
in his present condition injustice and oppression which ought to be left 
off “* without regard to consequences ;”” or rather that the consequences 
should be left with God, in firm faith that obedience to the simplest 
and deepest ideas of right which He has written upon our hearts, will 
eventually prove conducive to the highest good of all concerned. We 
believe, consequently, that immediate abolition is right, and a duty, 
and will be safe. ‘To make ourselves fully understood, we must 
explain what we mean by immediate emancipation. The people of 
the North cannot, by any direct act, abolish slavery. The General 
Government cannot do it, except in the territories and district under its 
immediate jurisdiction. If either of these parties could, and actually 
should, effect the object, contrary to the wishes of the mass of the South- 
ern people, though emancipation, however effected, would undoubtedly 
prove an eventual blessing, its immediate effect would be many and 
long continued evils. Something of this kind is now experienced in 
the island of Jamaica, from the want of hearty co-operation on the 
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part of the planters in the work of emancipation. The abolition of 


slavery in this country can be effected only by the slave-holders them- 
selves, or a majority of them in each State, becoming sensible of the 
injustice of the system and being willing to put anend toit. This cir- 
cumstance, though it will delay the final consummation, will cause it to 
be effected at last under the most favorable circumstances, and with 
the least possible suffering or inconvenience to either party. The 
blacks wiil be conciliated to their former masters by the great act of 
justice which they have done, and the whites will be disposed to make 
every provision and exertion necessary to secure the success of the 
experiment which they have voluntarily made. Such an emancipa- 
tion we hold to be, at all times, the duty of our Southern fellow-citi- 
zens, whether they are sensible of it or not. This duty we should 
urge upon them with all brotherly kindness, and endeavor to awaken 
them to a sense of it by all the wise means calculated most surely and 
speedily to effect the desired end. 
What can a person at the North do in reference to this subject? 
He can at least inform himself, and think and feel correctly, respect: 
ing it; and that is what every man should desire and endeavor 
to do, were it only for his own sake, respecting any moral 
question which frequently forces itself upon his notice, and concern 
ing which he can searcely avoid taking up some opinion, either 
from prejudice or examination. But the influence of his sen- 
timents can hardly be confined to his own breast. ‘They will naturally 
be expressed, and will have their effect on other minds and hearts. 
It is of the thoughts and feelings of individuals, that the mighty agent, 
public opinion, is composed. Every one who is gained over to truth 
and right, contributes to swell the force of a beneficial influence. Let 
no man think it a matter of indifference what is his opinion on this 


interesting question. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF OPIUM IN CANTON. 


Tue efforts which have been made in this country to abolish intem- 
perance should be compared with the efforts now making in China to 
abolish the use of opium. There can be no doubt, we suppose, that 
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the use of this drug is more deleterious than that of ardent spirits ; 
and the onset upon it by the Chinese is far more vigorous than any 
which has been made upon rum and brandy in Christendom. We 
Christians are very dilatory, and move step by step; esteeming the 
rights of property and opinion as worth so much, that the demoralisa- 
tion of the people is of small consequence in the comparison. The 


poor Pagans of China, on the contrary, regard the depravation 


and ruin of the people as the chief of evils, and therefore promptly 
and resolutely, without scruple or apology, aim at their removal, 
regardless of sacrifices. ‘They make prohibitory laws, and execute 
capital punishment on those who violate them, and forbid an entrance 
to their harbors of the foreigners who would aid the people to break 
them. Undoubtedly, such despotic proceedings are impossible in this 
country; and in that respect, and in many other circumstaices, 
Christian republican America has an advantage over the semi- 
barbarous Celestial Empire. But still, it is a spectacle truly sublime, 
when the sovereign of a great nation, with solicitude truly paternal 
for the wellbeing of the people, uses his power for the destruction of 
its chief social evil. I see nothing in all the purposes which engross 
the attention of our wrangling houses of Congress, to compare in 
grandeur with this most beneficent act of the Chinese power. The 
terrible evils which afflict the people and threaten the direst calamities, 
make no part of the care of our National Legislature. 

I certainly could not desire for my country that its government 
should possess despotic power ; but it is unspeakably lamentable, that we 
cannot have a public opinion so inimical to all wickedness, as to bring 
about the same result through the voluntary action of the people. 
Nothing can be so disgraceful as the toleration by public opinion of 
disgraceful customs. 

The statistics of intemperance in this country are sufficiently well 
known. ‘The statistics of the opium trade in China are less familiar. 

Opium was formerly regarded in that country asa medicine, and was 
admitted on payment of a small duty. But in 1796 it had got to be 
used a good deal as an injurious luxury, and was therefore prohibited. 
The annual import was less than 1,100 chests. In 1830 it was nearly 
20,000 chests ; in 1837 34,000; the chests averaging about 130 lbs. 
weight, and the total value being not far from 20 million of dollars. 

The effects of this spreading use of the drug on the people have 
been dreadful. The loss of life from smoking it, is said to be 100,000 

4 
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a year, and the wretchedness and suffering occasioned to multitudes 
besides are inconceivable and indescribable. 20,000 chests of opium 
are enough, says Mr. Medhurst, at 20 grains a day for each individual, 
to demoralize three millions of individuals. And in spite of pro- 
hibitory laws, that demoralization has been extending, till it has spread 
throughout almost the whole empire. 

How has this happened? By what means, in spite of a despotic 
prohibitory law, has the evil been extended? “ The opium is grown 
in various province s of India. under a system of compulsory labor, 


for the exclusive benefit of the Hon rable East India Company ; and 


the trade in if is m ynopoliz d l 7] British mere hants, or if there are 


exceptions, they are too tinconsideral to be taken into account.” 
} 


So says an English writer. A double abomination transacted by the 
Ye | ] Com: . thea - . P sha ‘etched atiwa lap 
East India Company ;—the oppression of the wretched natives under 
their own government, by compelling them to work in bondage, and 
that for the purpose of spreading corruption among the people of 
China :—into which country it could be introduced only by the syste- 
matic \ iolation of laws, that oucht to be sacre d to all civilized people 
—in a word, only by fraud, briberv, and smuggling! And this, by a 


creat ! 


Christian people, solely for gain! How unprincipled and base 1s 


such conduct when seen by the side of the Chinese government; 


which, on the express ground of principle, refused to derive from the 
trade any profit to the state, and prohibited an article which might 
have brough 1 a magnificent revenue, lecause the trade was evil 
‘ 


and injurious. Observe the noble langu: sed on the subject ;— 
ts Havi og i ‘lear conviction that t ing } ighly injurious to men; 
notwithsti Tu ( ide the empire.—nay, even to 
lay on ita di ‘t quite incompatible with the yet uninjured 
dignity of the great C tial Emy * ‘The comparison of this lan- 
guage with the practic: ‘larat f our own and other Christian 
governments leads to very mortifying reflections. The language of 
Mr. Medhurst deserves quotatior 
“It has been told,and it shall : rung in the ears of the British 
public, again and again, that opium is demoralizing China, and 
becomes the greatest barrier to the introduction of Christianity which 
can be conceived of. Not only are the wretched victims of the 
indulgence impervious to remonstrance, and callous to all feeling; not 
only must we despair of the conversion of the opium smoker, almost 
as much as if his doom were already sealed; but the difficulty of 
convincing others of the truth of Christianity, and of the sincere 
intentions of Christians, is greater in proportion to the extent of the 
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opium trade to China. Almost the first word uttered by a native, 
when urged to believe in Christ, is, ‘Why do Christians bring us 
opium, and bring it in defiance of our laws? That vile drug has 
poisoned my son—has ruined my brother—and well nigh led me to 
beggar my wife and children. Surely, those who import such a 
deleterious substance, and injure me for the sake of gain, cannot wish 
me well, or be in possession of a religion that is better than my own. 
Go, first, and persuade your own countrymen to relinquish this 
nefarious traffic, and give me a prescription to correct this vile habit, 
and then will I listen to your exhortations on the subject of Christ- 
ianity.’” 

We cannot withhold our sympathy and our admiration from the 
resolute stand now taken by the Chinese government. It is in the 
highest sense of the word noble. Every generous sentiment calls 
upon the world to applaud, and say, God speed you; and we are 
confident, that the British power cannot be base enough to visit with 
bombardment and massacre a people so laudably engaged in protecting 


wn. 


its own rights. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL IN BOSTON IN 1791. 


A friend, while searching after a certain record which he expected to 
find on the Books of the Selectmen of Boston, met with the following 
“entry,” to which he directed our attention. As every thing relating to 
the history of Sunday Schools is interesting to the majority of the relig- 


ious community, we have no doubt that even so trifling a notice of 


an early attempt to establish an institution of this kind in the town of 


Boston will be esteemed by many readers worthy of their attention. 

“Page 262. April 25, 1791. Ona letter received from the Gen- 
tlemen Proprietors of the Duck Manufactory,* requesting the approba- 
tion of the Selectmen for their opening a Sunday School, and their 
opinion on the subject—The Selectmen are of opinion that, however 
eligible the measure may be, the law respecting schools had not in 
contemplation such as is requested and therefore does not authorize 
them to approve it.” 

We should be glad to know who the benevolent individuals were 
who originated this pious enterprise, also what effect the resolve of the 
Selectmen had upon them, and whether in any way their scheme was 
followed up in the latter years of the last century. C. R. 


* The duck manufactory —as we are informed—siood at the corner of 
Boylston and Tremont (Nassau) streets. 
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Woman’s Mission. From the English Edition. Boston: William 
Crosby & Co. pp. 160. 12 mo. 


THE proper position and duties of woman constitute, at the present 
moment, a fruitful theme of discussion and give rise to zealous 
controversies. ‘There are many persons among us, who, with 
eloquence and impassioned zeal, maintain the opinion that there is no 
essential difference between the duties and claims of the two sexes, 
that women should share equally with men the various offices and 
responsibilities of life, should have a voice in popular and legislative 
assemblies and enjoy the elective franchise ; and in one word, that 
they should have an equal portion in that outer world, which has been 
hitherto the exclusive heritage of the stronger sex. Though these 
reformers constitute but a small minority, yet their zeal is in an 
inverse ratio to their numbers, and they have among their ranks many 
persons of great purity of life and conversation, and not a few, of 
gifted minds. The writer of the work before us does not belong to 
this class. Though a woman, she is contented with the position her 
sex have hitherto enjoyed, and directs her efforts to teach a better use 
of the opportunities within their reach. We extract from the intro- 
ductory Notice a brief. analysis : 

“The principal points on which the writer insists, are these: that 
woman has an office of the utmost importance to discharge, a mission 


to fulfil which 1s inferior in the magnitude of its results to no other 
that can be sustained by a human being; that the sphere for the 


=? 


execution of her high duty is home, over which she must shed her 
controlling influence ; that the chief instrument on which she must 
rely for exerting influence, is character—her own character; and 
that the strength and beauty of character must be drawn from 
Christian faith.” 

The writer has treated her subject in a manner creditable alike to 


her understanding and her moral and religious nature. She states in 


her preface that she has been largely indebted to the excellent work 


of Aimé-Martin on the education of mothers, and several of her 
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paragraphs are translated directly from him, but she gives ample 
proof, in those portions of her book for which she alone is responsible, 
of a cultivated and reflective mind, and of having thought anxiously 
upon the subject of which she writes. The style, though rather 
diffuse, is simple and unpretending. Its moral and religious tone is 
highly elevated; and her earnest appeals, warnings and cautions 
derive weight from the practical good sense with which they are 
accompanied. ‘There is nothing extravagant or exaggerated in her 
views. She proposes no ideal or impossible standard. She would 
associate religion with all that is winning in manners and attractive in 
accomplishments. She would sacrifice none of the pure and rational 
impulses of womanhood at the altar of an austere creed. It is a book 
which no woman, young or old, can read without benefit ; even those 
who may differ from her in the leading doctrines she maintains, 
cannot but assent to many of her views, and respect its elevated 


to 


ne of feeling. We wish it may be generally circulated and read. 





Waite Stavery: A new EmaAncipaTION CAUSE, PRESENTED TO THE 
Prope or THE Unitep States. By the Author of “ The District 
School as it was.” Worcester: M. D. Phillips. Boston: C. C. 


| } 


Little & Co., and B. B. Mussey. 1839. 


Tus title of a neat IS mo., of about 200 pag s, is well chosen for 
purpose of exelt ng curiosity in regard to the contents of the book. 
The same feeling is rather increased than allayed by the perusal of a 
chapter of * Explanations”—as they are called—which are written in 
i quaint and fanciful style, and introduce the reader, in a somewhat 


rk and oracular manner, to the body of the work. 
The mystery, however, is soon clgared up. The first paragraphs 


hapter are occupied in giving the re velation of the author’s 


of the first ¢ 
meaning. A more explicit definition is contained in the following 
sentences, which we copy from the 82d page. “ Freedom is the full 
possession and perfect security of rights. By a one-side reading, ex- 
amining and thinking, by prejudice, p=ssion and headlong party-spirit, 
we fearfully endanger, if not absolutely renounce our rights. We are 
therefore, in a greater or less degree, without our constitutional and 
boasted Freedom. This is WHITE SLAVERY.” 

1* 
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The object of the author is to make his fellow-citizens understand 
and feel their individual concern in the affairs of government, and their 
duties and responsibilities in relation to the politics of their country. 
He considers that the American people are far too negligent and un- 
faithful in the exercise of their political rights, and that there isa 
lamentable deficiency of incorruptible principle and sound practical 
wisdom manifested in the selection of candidates for offices of trust, 


in the conduct of elections, and in the adoption and advocacy of 


schemes proposed by rival “ political architects.” He is persuaded 


that ignorance and prejudice with reference to the true interests of the 
people and to the tendency of important legislative measures prevail in 
our community to an alarming extent. To use his own strong language, 
*“ White Slavery, like a leprosy, penetrates the whole proud body of 
our nation to its very joints and marrow, and covers it all over with 
either open sore or concealing scab.” 

For this disease he proposes a remedy which he considers to be 
“rational, just, easy, safe, certain.” It is this—that all our citizens 
do, henceforth, “ read, and think independently, and impartially, and 
thoroughly on the opposite sides of political questions about which our 
leading men are divided.” This would, indeed, be a most efficacious 
remedy, if partisans could be induced to take 

Having laid down this general principle as the corner stone of his 
** new emancipation” measure, the author proceeds to offer a * plan of 
operations, a new system of tactics in politics,” a scheme of organi- 
zation for the abolition of “* White Slavery.” He proposes that an 
association be formed in each smaller town and in the wards of the 
city, whose object shall be to promote independent and impartial 
inquiry concerning our rights, interests and duties as citizens under an 
elective government. The members must be from political parties 
promiscuously, and every precaution be taken to prevent jealousy and 
ill feeling. For this purpose he would have two Presidents, one from 
each side, who should preside alternately, a Secretary from one party 
and a Librarian from the other. The great standing rule must be for 
each member regularly to read opposing newspapers! and an Execu- 
tive Committee (consisting of a Democrat and a Whig), in each school 
d must see that every man in the district has due access to the 
publica ations of both parties and that he does not neglect them after 
having had access, &c. 
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We confess that there is something in this beautiful scheme so 
Utopian in our dull and earthward view, that we could not read it with- 


outa smile. Would that its practicability were less a matter of doubt. 
In order to its adoption we must presuppose a degree of wisdom 
and good feeling amongst our citizens, to which according to our 
author’s opinion they have not yet arrived, and to which we are very 
much afraid that his counsels and admonitions will not avail to elevate 
them. 

The book contains many valuable and timely suggestions, and is 
written in an enthusiastic and animated spirit. It abounds in illustration, 
often pertinent, but sometimes stretched so far as to amuse rather than 
instruct. ‘The judicious reader will pardon the occasional hyperbole 
and a few offences against a correct taste, for the sake of the excellent 
object which the author desires to promote. We hope that his 
good thoughts and wise counsels will not be lost upon the great 


fraternity of “* White Slaves.” 





Rosanna; on Scenes 1n Boston. A Srory. By the Author of 
“ Three Experiments of Living,” “* The Contrast or Modes of 
Education,” &c. Cambridge: John Owen. 1839. pp. 134. 18 mo. 


A NATURAL, judicious, temperance tale, we regard as one of the 
truest blessings that can now be given to the community. It may not 
be proper to call this a temperance tale precisely, and it is not exclu- 
sively such ; but it is virtually. Yet call it what you will, so that you 
read and circulate it. It is “‘ written and sold for the benefit of the 
Infant School in Broad street, Boston.” And it is a picture of scenes 
that occurred in that vicinity, actual scenes, we infer, falling under 
the eye or personal knowledge of the narrator. They are not 
remarkable scenes. Probably the same or similar may be witnessed 
at any time, in any large city. And this is their value. They are 
reality—and a part of that wide-spread, dark, terrible reality, which 
makes the heart ache. Oh, it is sad. And how any can look upon it 
unmoved, how any can wish or dare to utter a single word of possible 
encouragement to that which is the deadly cause of all—intemperance, 
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we cannot, cannot understand. If there is no power, moral or 
political, that can purify or even check this fountain of iniquity and 
misery, wo to our land and our race ! 

We thank the writer for the power here put forth. It will not be 


in vain. Let every one read the story of Rosanna, the innocent Irish 


girl, coming in all confidence and brightness to marry one of her 


countrymen, who neglected her through two miserable years and then 
died a drunkard, leaving her at the age of twentytwo a widow with 
two children, utterly destitute, and she herself already under the 
influence of the fatal spell that had bound and destroyed her busband. 
Her only friend now is a countryman in the same condition, and yet 
more a slave to the same habit, whose kindness constantly supplies 
and tempts her with the means of indulgence. Her ruin advances 
rapidly. Want of strength, from this same indulgence, want of employ- 
ment, a diseased and helpless child, poverty, beggary, shame, despair, 
all fed and inflamed by the “ dear friend,” hurry heron and down. A 
true friend, also a countrywoman and poor, steps in and endeavors to 
turn the current, and save the wretched sufferer, explaining to her the 
real trouble. It is in vain. Rosanna drinks on, against all her con- 
victions and purposes, becomes half delirious, wanders out, and is 
committed to the House of Correction; her children and friends sup- 
posing her drowned. By the influence of a benevolent lady and her 
husband, she is at last found and released, and with the help of the 
true friend, Dora, the “ poor wise woman,” she is reclaimed. 

It may not be the design, but it is one of the effects of this little 
book, to bring into favorable notice an institution, which, in many 
places and minds, seems to have quite disappeared—the Infant School. 
The story being written and sold for the benefit of such a school, we 
hope it will prove an additional recommendation. For whatever 
doubts may exist, and have just influence, in ordinary cases, there 
can be no doubt of the utility of Infant Schools in such circumstances 
as are here presented. We have only to say further, that the 
book is suited to children of common intelligence, as well as to adult 


readers. 
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Pictures oF Earty Lire; or, Sxetcnes or Yours. By Mrs. 
Emma C. Embury. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb. 
1839. pp. 210. 18 mo. 


We have taken pleasure in reading this book, yet hesitate how to 
order our words in speaking of it. It has decided faults and great 
excellencies. It claims more attention than most juvenile books, as 
being more extended and solid in itself, and as making the first of the 
Juvenile Series of the Scuoot Lisrary, prepared and recommended 
by the Board of Education in this state. This Board, it is probably 
known, intend issuing two series of fifty volumes each, a larger, or 
2mo. series, for advanced scholars, teachers and parents, and a 
smaller, 18mo., for children of twelve years and under,—not as 
school books properly, but reading books for leisure hours out of 
school. The enterprise is a great one, and we are not sure that this 
smaller part of it is not the larger in importance. It is easier to 
furnish good reading for adults, than for children. And such a 
mixture is there in our juvenile collections now, such a conflict between 
good and evil, raising a sober question as to the preponderance of 
strength and the final victory, that we look with solicitude upon the 
motions of the Board of Education as they come to the rescue. Of 
their Juvenile Series, there are five numbers nearly ready to be issued, 


we understand, as regular parts of the Library. Of these, some idea 


may now be formed by the two that have been sent out first and sold 
separately—viz: Means and Ends, by Miss Sedgwick, and Pictures 
of Early Life, by Mrs. Embury. One of these has been already 
received, and approved by the public. ‘The other we are now 


hoticing. 

It comes from a lady not before known to us, but judging by this 
specimen of her powers, neither a new writer nor a common one. 
And yet there is nothing very uncommon here. ‘The book contains 
more than 300 close pages, made up of eighteen independent stories. 
And this is one objection we make to it—that there are too many 
separate stories, having no common object, and some of them 
amounting to very little. Another objection is, that they are too 
romantic. ‘They are not only fictitious, in which of itself we see less 
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danger than many, even in regard to children, but they present 
violent contrasts—characters and incidents too much on the extreme. 
Not that they are unnatural, or wholly improbable. We can believe, 
as the author says in the preface, that she has embodied in these tales 
much of the experience of her own youth. But we doubt if this 
experience is common, and if it were, we should doubt the wisdom of 
grouping so many remarkable cases of trial and success, bitter suffer- 
ing and singular fortune. With these exceptions, the book is excel- 
lent; and these would not prevent us in any case from procuring the 
volume, or commending it as suitable for family and school libraries. 
The stories are all moral, of high tone and pure influence. They are 
attractive. ‘To more thoughtful and elder children, they will be very 
attractive. The younger, and mere story-readers, will skip the 
moralizing, or complain of it. As formal and separate moralizing, 
there is too much of it; at least it comes in longer speeches than 
parents often make, or children ever hear. But parents themselves, 
as well as their children, may be profited by reading this book. If it 
contained only the first and last tales—The Uses of Adversity, and 
the Moss Roses. or the Brother and Sister, no one would feel that he 
had wasted money or time upon it, while from the eyes and hearts of 


many these tales will draw tears of sympathy. 





My Lirrte Frienps; A Selection of Useful Stories, in Prose and 
Verse. By Mrs. C. Gilman. New York: Samuel Colman. 


1840. pp. 127. 18 mo. 


WE are disappointed in this book, considering the author. Not 
that it is a failure, or contains anything objectionable, but that it is not 
equal to the expectation which Mrs. Gilman awakes in many minds. 
It is a pleasing book still. It appears to be mostly original, with a 
few translations, and one or two pieces with other signatures. The 
prose stories are brief and very simple, with good morals—excepting 
one or two fairy tales, in which we cannot discern much meaning. 


The poetry is very pleasant; and the prints and entire execution 


beautiful. For little children, it will prove an acceptable and useful 


gift. 
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Rotto’s Travets. Rotio’s CorresPponpENce. Boston: William 
Crosby & Co. 1840. pp. 189 and 190. 18 mo. 


We asked a little boy to-day which of the Rollo books he liked 
best, as he had now read the whole ten. ‘“* The last,” said he, “I 
always like the Jast best.” We have no doubt this is the general 
feeling with children, in regard to these books. There have been 
few, if any books, that were greater favorites with children, whatever 
others may think of them. And not a little regret is expressed, that 
these should be the last. Now this fact does not prove the books to be 
all that they should be ; for we cannot agree altogether to the opinion 
so often expressed, that children are the best judges of what is written 
for them. But they certainly are the best judges of what pleases 
them, and they certainly will not read often or usefully a book that 
loes not please them. We do believe therefore, that there is more 
fear than there need be of making books too entertaining to children. 
We imagine it is very much with reading as with every thing else— 

tas the general rule, you must make a child happy and pleasant, 
f you would do him much good. 

On this account we value these books particularly—the whole 
series, and these last equally. They not only engage and please 

lren, but the principle of conduct on which the stories themselves 
roceed, or rather that which the characters and incidents set forth, is 
hat mildness is better than severity in the management of the young, 
ind indirect moral teaching better than formal. As the author says 
n his preface to one of these volumes, the youthful readers and 
friends of Rollo are “to be benefitted, not so much by listening to 
structions, as by catching the spirit of docility and gentleness which 


exhibits itself in his conduct and character.”’ Mr. Abbott has done 


good service by writing these books. He has made them too diffuse, 


} 


ind they have some other small faults—among which poor prints are 
laid to the charge of some one ; but as a whole they are very 
valuable, and ought to be, as they will be, in every library for the 


young, if not in every family. 
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Tue Annvuatette. <A Christmas and New Year’s Gift for Children. 
Boston: 8. G. Simpkins. 1840. pp. 137. 18 mo. 


Tuis modest little annual is done up in the prettiest style. We 
speak of the mechanical execution, which in all annuals is the 
chief thing. But in other qualities also, this is quite respectable. 
There are some excellent pieces in it, some ingenious tales and fables 
with a good moral, and some fairy stories with no moral, good or bad. 
What is more remarkable, it contains nothing very silly or at all evil. 
It will be safe and probably attractive in the hands of any child, and is 
much better than most of the ephemeral productions got up purposely 
for new year’s presents. If Annualette means something a little less 
extravagant and useless than ANNUAL, we shall wish the offspring 


happy new years enough to outlive the parent. 





Tue Boy’s TatismMan ; A Christmas and New Year’s Gift. Boston : 
B. Hi. Greene. 1840. pp. 133. 18 mo. 


Tuose who remember the simple story of the Talisman, written 


by a lady of Boston, and published some years ago, will be glad to 


see it in this new and improved dress. Indeed the first edition has 
been so long out of sale, that it is essentially a new book. The idea 
is a beautiful one, and it is hardly possible that the moral should not 
take effect. In its present form, the story is enhanced in value by a 
very sweet picture of the talisman itself. How many boys have 
been saved, how many men reclaimed and blessed, by the recollection 
of a mother’s counsel and prayer, or the loveliness of a mother’s 


image printed indelibly upon the soul. 
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DepicaTion at Dover, Mass.—The new church in the First Parish in 
Dover was dedicated Wednesday, September 18, 1839. The services were as 
follows :—“ Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Clarke of Sherburne ; Selections 
from Scripture,by Rev. Mr. White of West Dedham ; Sermon by the pastor, Rev. 
Ralph Sanger, from Psalm xcin. 5: “ Holiness becometh thine house, O 


Lord, forever ;'’ Dedicating Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Ritchie of Needham; Con- 


cluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Robinson of Medfield. The text indicates the 


subject of the discourse—the holiness which becometh the house of the Lord; 
and which, while manifested in the life, harmonizes with that spirit of 
independence which distinguished the fathers of New England.—The house is 
in modern style, though small, yet very convenient, well built, and finished 
and furnished in a neat and elegant manner. The expense of building and 


furnishing the house was a little less than $3000. 





InstaLLATION aT Sanpwicu, Mass.—Rev. Eliphalet Porter Crafts was 
installed Pastor of the First Congregational Church in Sandwich, September 
In, 1839. Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Sweet of Kingston ; Sermon, by 
Rev. Mr. Young of Boston; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. Moore of 
Duxbury ; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Kendall of Plymouth; Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Mr. Briggs of Plymouth; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Woodward of Barnstable. 

Mr. Young's discourse was a vindication of historical Christianity. In his 
view, Jesus of Nazareth was not only the greatest, but the last of the prophets ; 
and his religion, being absolute and perfect, was to be rested in as the ultimate 
revelation of God to man. From its past history and influence, its intrinsic 
character, and its adaptation to the nature of man, be deduced its permanency, 
and stated the grounds for believing that the old Gospel was not to be superseded 
by any new philosophy, nor outstripped by the intellectual movement of this or 


any succeeding age. 





Depication anp InsTaLLation at Meprietp, Mass.— The new church 
of the First Congregational Society in Medfield was dedicated to the worship 
of God, October 16, 1839, and at the same time Rev. Charles Robinson was 
installed as Pastor. The services weve as follows :—Introductory and Dedica- 


5 
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tory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Sanger of Dover; Selections from the Scriptures, 
by Rev. Mr. White of Dedham ; Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Francis of Watertown, 
from 1 Peter, u.4,5: “To whom coming, as unto a living stone, disallowed 
indeed of men, but chosen of God, and precious, ye also, as lively stones, are 
built up a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ ;’’ Installation Prayer, by Rev Mr. Merrick 
of Walpole; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Clarke of Sherburne; Right Hand of 
Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Wells of Groton ; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. 
Barrett of Boston; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Phillips of the Baptist 
Church in Medfield.—The congregation, in prospect of their re-establishment 
under a settled ministry, had remodelled their old meetinghouse, and made it 
convenient for the worshippers and an ornament to the village. It now 
presents a Grecian front with Ionic pillars, and is surmounted by a spire, the 


appropriate indication of a New England church. 





Depication at Mansrietp, Mass.—The First Congregational Society in 
Mansfield having remodelled their ancient meetinghouse, it was dedicated by 
the usual services, October 17, 1839. The Introductory Prayer was offered, 
and Selections from Scripture read, by Rev. Mr. Merrick of Walpole ; the 


Sermon was preached by Rev. Jonathan Farr, who has been preaching to the 


society the last year; the Dedicating Prayer was offered by Rey. Mr. Bigelow 


of Taunton ; and the Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bridge of Norton. Mr 
Farr’s discourse—from 1 Corinthians, vi.6: “To us there is but one God. 
the Father, of whom are all things, and we in him; and one Lord. Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him’’—was an exposition of the 
distinctive doctrines of the Unitarian faith, which were stated and defended 
from Scripture 

The house which was thus anew consecrated to the worship of God, was 
built about seventy years ago. Upon examination the walls were found to be 
in so good a state, that the society preferred a new construction of the interior 
to the erection of a new building. The interior has been divided into two 
stories, the upper of which is designed for public worship, while the lower 
will be used for a town hall and parish vestry The whole number of pews in 
the church is fifty, forty-seven of which were sold at prices exceeding in 
amount the appraised value of the whole The cost of the alteration— 
$2000—was defrayed from a fund; the society have therefore a considerable 


sum on hand for future expenses 





InsTALLATION aT Kennesunx, Maine.—Installed as Pastor of the First 
Parish in Kennebunk, October 23,1839, Rev. Edward H. Edes, late of Augusta, 
Maine. Introductory Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. 
Wheeler of Standish, Maine, (since removed to Topsham ;) Sermon, by Rev. 
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Mr. Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H.; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. 
Whitman of Portland, Maine; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, 
Maine ; Fellowship of the Churches, by Rev. Mr. Cole of Hallowell, Maine ; 
Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Wells of Groton, Mass. (late pastor of the 
society ;) Concluding Prayer, by Rey. Mr. Farley of Saco. ‘1 am the way, 
and the truth, and the life,’ John xiv. 6, were the words from which Mr. 
Peabody spoke. It was the object of his discourse, to enforce the idea that the 
life of Jesus constituted the best commentary upon his instructions, and to 
urge the duty of studying our religion in the more careful examination of that 
life. It was the object of the Charge, to enforce the idea that Christian minis- 
ters are to preach not themselves, but Christ, in their motives, in their modes 
of argument, and in their plans of operation ; while at the same time they were 
to preach themselves, or to act naturally rather than to imitate any frail and 
fallible fellow-mortal in these respects. It was the object of the Address to 
the people, to urge the importance of allowing the pastor to act himself 
independently and without restraint in his selection of subjects and modes of 
preaching and operation, and the opening not only their houses, but their hearts, 


to him in his parochial visitations. 





Maine Convention or Unitarian Cuorcurs.—The annual meeting of 
the Maine Convention of Unitarian Congregational Churches was held in 
Kennebunk, on Thursday, October 24, 1839, Rev. Dr. Nichols, the President, 
in the chair. The Secretary, Rev. Mr. Cole, made a statement of the doings 
of the Committee of Directors during the past year. Then followed a free 
conversation in regard to the state of religion in the several societies represent- 
ed,and the prospects of the cause in the State. Less had been done during 
the past year in the way of missionary contributions than had been anticipated, 
in consequence of the pecuniary distress of the times, in which Maine has 
suffered severely. A committee was chosen to prepare a circular to be 
addressed to the churches of our faith in the State. The officers for the 
ensuing year were elected, viz: Rev. Dr. Nichols, President; Rev. Mr. Cole, 
Secretary; Rev. Mr. Cole, Dr. Lucas Nourse, and Rev. Mr. Wheeler, Com- 
mittee of Directors. The Convention adjourned to the church. Rev. Dr. 
Nichols introduced the services, by a statement of the objects of the Convention 
and an earnest exposition of the propriety and importance of these objects. 
Rey. Mr. Cole preached the annual sermon, in which he met and removed the 
objections still prevalent in many minds against efforts on the part of Unitarians 


to spread their views. 





Depication at SuHirtey, Mass.—The meetinghouse of the First Parish in 
Shirley, having been in a measure rebuilt, was dedicated October 27, 1839. 


The services were as follows :—Introductory Prayer and Reading of the 
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Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Wilson formerly of Petersham ; Prayer of Dedication, 
by Rev. Mr. Babbidge of Pepperell ; Sermon and Concluding Prayer, by Rev. 
Mr. Chandler, pastor of the society. The preacher took for his text the words 
of the Psalmist, “‘ The Lord send thee help from the sanctuary ;"’ Psalm xx. 1, 
2. It was his endeavour to illustrate the importance of religion, and of 
religicus observances particularly, as means of promoting man's improvement 
and happiness, and of preparing him for a peaceful death and a happy eternity. 

The house, as remodelled, is really beautiful. Originally it was remarkable 
as combining in an unusual degree all the inconveniences of the old meeting- 
houses. No one would have supposed it capable of being transformed to its 
present condition. By carrying out the body of the house even with the front 
of the tower, a very convenient length has been obtained. This affords a 
spacious entry below, and likewise, (a rare convenience,) a very commodious 
room above for Teachers’ meetings or meetings of any kind. This room is 
comfortably provided with a stove. The interior of the church is remarkably 
neat. The two tiers of windows have been preserved, and a light gailery runs 
around three sides of the house. The pulpit is of mahogany, and was the 
generous gift of a member of the society. The communion table, curtain, 
and pulpit trimmings are rich without being extravagant. The house altogether 
is well worthy of a visit from those who contemplate remodelling an old 
church. One thing in particular may be mentioned. As religious societies 
among us are now constituted, snug houses are by far the best; but at times 
additional room is wanted, for instance, on particular public occasions. The 
church in Shirley, while it is adapted to the wants of its occupants, may be 
made very roomy. By throwing open the folding doors in the rear of the choir, 


a large room is added to the body of the house. 


OrpixaTion To THE Ministry-at-Larce.—Rey. Robert C. Waterston was 
ordained a minister-at-large in Boston, with a special view to his taking charge 
of the Pitts Street Chapel, on Sunday evening, November 24, 1839. The 
services were performed in the Federal Street Congregational Meetinghouse, 
in the following order :—Introductory Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures, by 
Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston; Sermon, by Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. of 
Cambridge ; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. F. T Gray, whom Mr. Waterston 
succeeds in the ministry at Pitts Street; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Gannett of 
Boston; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Ripley of Boston ; Conclu- 
ding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston 

Dr. Ware took for his text, Matthew rx. 36: “But when he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with compassion on them, because they fainted, 


and were scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.’’ The subject of 


his discourse was the ministry-at-large ; which he considered first, in its 
peculiar character, as a union of pulpit and pastoral duties with the service 


of a missionary; next, in its relation to the established and regular minis- 


try, to which it is not inferior, while it performs the work that this cannot 
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do, and gives aid to the regular ministry by the supplies which it furnishes, and 
the benevolence it awakens; and lastly, in respect to its value to the commu- 
nity, as seen in the failure of all means but Christianity to afford social order, 
security and comfort, in the sufficiency of Christianity for this end, and in the 
adaptation of this ministry to diffuse Christianity. In conclusion, the preacher 
spoke of the eternal and spiritual interests of such a ministry; which he 


considered far more important than any benefits accruing, either to society or to 


the individual, in this world alone. 





IvsTALLATION IN Boston.—Rev. Frederick T. Gray, late one of the ministers- 
at-large in this city, was installed as Colleague Pastor over the Bulfinch Street 
Church and Society on Tuesday evening, November 26, 1839. The services 
were :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bartol of Boston; Selections from 
Scripture, by Rev. Mr. Maynard of Hingham; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop of 
Boston ; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. Dean, senior pastor of the church ; 
Charge, by Rev. Mr. Morse of Marlboro’; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. 
Mr. Sargent of Boston ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Gray of Roxbury. 
Mr. Lothrop’s text was taken from John xin. 35: “ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.’ His object was to 
show that love is the essential and efficacious principle of Christianity, which 
he established by an appeal both to Scripture and to fact 

“The Bulfinch Street Society '’ was organized, and an act of incorporation 
granted in January 1223, under the title of the “ Central Universalist Society.” 

an act of the Legislature, in April, 1838, the name of the Society was 
hanged to that which it now bears; Rev. Paul Dean then being pastor of the 
ety, and having been from its first formation At a regular quarterly 
ing of the society held in October 1839, a letter was received from Mr. 

, requesting that a colleague might be appointed with him, and proposing 

ame of Mr. Gray; which request was granted, and the society at this 

ng gave a call to Rev. Frederick T. Gray. The Standing Committee were 
appointed to communicate the same to Mr. Gray, and make the necessary 
urangements for the Installation Letters missive were sent to thirteen 
churches, and the Council met on the afternoon of the 26th of November. 
Twelve churches were represented in the council by their pastors and delegates. 
The records of the society having been read, a Remonstrance was presented, 
signed by nineteen individua!s, proprietors in the church, against the installa- 
tion of Mr. Gray, on the ground of certain alleged informalities in regard to 
the call, and of the effect which the installation would have in converting the 
house into a place of Unitarian, instead of Universalist, worship. A document, 
signed by sixtynine individuals, proprietors in said church, approving of the 
eall given to Mr. Gray, was also presented, and read. After an examination 
ind discussion of the matter, it was voted, that the Council are so far satisfied 
with the proceedings of the society in the case, and with the qualifications of 
the pastor elect, that they are ready to proceed to his Installation. 


5* 
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Depication at Meprorp, Mass.—The church recently built by the First 
Parish in Medford was dedicated December 4, 1839. The following was the 
order of the services :—Voluntary on the Organ; Introductory Prayer, by Rev. 
Nathaniel Hall of Dorchester; Anthem; Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. 
Edward B. Hall of Providence ; Original Hymn, by Rev. Nathaniel Hall; 
Prayer of Dedication, by Rev. Convers Francis, D. D. of Watertown ; Hymn; 
Sermon, by Rev. Caleb Stetson, minister of the society ; Original Hymn, by 
Rey. William H. Furness of Philadelphia; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. N. L. 
Frothingham, D. D. of Boston; Anthem; Benediction. 

It added greatly to the interest of this occasion, that all who took part in the 
services were children of the society, except the pastor, and one other clergy- 
man who is connected with it by marriage. It isa fact worthy of note, that 
this society in about twenty years has produced nine ministers of the Gospel, 
who are all now pastors of churches, except one who has recently resigned his 
charge and accepted a professorship in a literary institution.—The subject of 
the discourse was Public Worship, which the preacher considered in its 
relations to the best interests of society, to the maintenance of a healthy and 
devout inward life, to the sentiment of human brotherhood which it promotes, 
to the sentiment of reverence which it cherishes, and to the worship of an 
invisible sanctuary of which it is the sign. “Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you ?”’ were the words 
of the text, taken from 1 Corinthians, iii. 16 

The town of Medford was one parish, till about sixteen years ago. Since 
that time two respectable societies have grown out of it, the Universalist and 
the Second Congregational Society, which is Calvinistic. The first meeting- 
house of the town was built in 1695, the second in 1727, and the third in 1769 
May 1839 this edifice was taken down, and the new church erected on the 
same spot. During the building of the new house the society had no place of 
worship of their own; and it deserves to be recorded as a pleasing sign of 
liberality and good feeling, that both the other societies in the village freely 
offered the use of their respective churches, kindly preferring, at considerable 
inconvenience to themselves, to hold their own meetings at an earlier hour 
than usual, for the accommodation of their neighbours and friends. The 
invitation of the Second Congregational Society was accepted, as their house 
was the larger and more convenient of the two 

The new church is a beautiful edifice, 72 feet by 82, with a vestry in the 
rear, one story high. The style of the building is Grecian, without any inter- 
mixture of foreign ideas A portico, with four fluted Ionic columns, occupies 
48 feet in the centre of the front—the sides coming forward so as to enclose 
the portico on the east and west. The steeple is about 130 feet high, from the 
ground. It consists of four stories; in the first is the clock, in the second 1s 
the bell, both belonging to the old church The second story of the steeple 
is square,and has twelve Doric columns; the third is octagonal, with eight Loni 


columns; and the fourth is round, with six Corinthian columns. The whole 1s 


very massive,and strong in appearance, and exceedingly beautiful in its details. 


The interior is finished in a corresponding style, with broad entablatures and a 
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splendid ceiling in stucco. The old organ was exchanged for a large and fine 
new one, built by Mr. Stevens of East Cambridge. The difference of cost, 
about $1200, was generously given to the society by Mr. Peter C. Brooks. 
On the floor of the church there are 98 pews, and 26 in the side galleries, all of 
the largest size and most convenient construction. The floor of the pulpit on 
which the preacher stands, is on a level with the top of the pews. It is made 
of the most beautifui varieties of mahogany, and exquisitely finished. Wheth- 
er we regard its adaptation to its uses, or its classic simplicity and beauty as a 
work of art, it is probably not surpassed in this country. It was made by Mr. 
Sherwin of South Boston, an artist of great merit, whose works recommend 
him to public favour. 

This edifice is built throughout in the very best manner, by Mr. Oakman of 
Scituate and Mr. Joyce of Medford. Its whole cost—including about $1300 


paid to pew holders in the old church—was a little less than $15000. And 


notwithstanding the severe pressure of the times, the sale and rent of pews 
more than cover the expense, placing the finances of the society in a more 
flourishing condition than they ever were in before. The church, though 
large, is remarkably well filled, and the whole society is in perfect harmony. 
The plantation of Medford was begun in 1630. But for the greater part of a 
century it had no settled minister, nor organized church. Many preachers, 
however, laboured among them from time to time, and many were invited to 
settle permanently, but were always prevented by*difficulties now unknown. 
As early as 1634, the celebrated Mr. Noyes, afterwards minister of Newbury, 
came over from England, and preached in Medford more than a year. Among 
the candidates of a later period, who ministered here from one to eight or ten 
years, we find the distinguished names of Hancock, Coleman and Bradstreet. 
The last of these evangelists was Mr. Benjamin Woodbridge, who seems to 
have performed the duties of a pastor, without being regularly settled as such, 
from 1698 to 1708 
February 11,1713 the church was organized, and the same day Rey Aaron 
Porter was ordained as the first regular minister of Medford. He died 1722. 
Ebenezer Turell succeeded him in 1724, and died in 1772, after a peaceful 
ministry of 54 years. In 1774, Rev. David Osgood was ordained as Colleague 
to Mr. Turell, and died in 1822, in the 48th year of his able and distinguished 
ministry He was succeeded in 1823 by Rev. Andrew Bigelow, now minister 
of the First Congregational Church in Taunton. Mr. Bigelow resigned his 
pastoral charge in about three years after his settlement, and was succeeded by 


Rey. Caleb Stetson, the present minister, who was ordained February 28, 1827. 





Denication AnD InstaLLaTion at Watpore, Mass.—The First Congre- 
mal Society in Walpole have lately erected a new and elegant church, 
which was dedicated to the worship of the one living and true God, on 


Wednesday, December 11, 1839. Rev. John M. Merrick was installed Pastor 
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of the Church and Society at the same time. The services were as follows :— 
Introductory and Dedicatory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. White of West Dedham; 


Reading of portions from Scripture, by Rev. Mr. Sanger of Dover ; Sermon, by 


Rev. Mr. Ripley of Boston; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. Clark of 
Sherburne ; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Lamson of Dedham ; Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Mr. Robinson of Medfield ; Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. 
Sewall of Danvers; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Ritchie of Needham. 
Mr. Ripley’s subject, suggested by his text—2 Corinthians x. 4: “The weapons 
of our warfare are not carnal ’’—was, the Christian minister's warfare at the 
present day. In the introduction of his discourse he spoke of the change 
which had taken place in the relations of the ministry to the people, and of 
the increase of the means of popular instruction. The ministry, he went on 
to say, is still however, and always will be, an important instrument in 
promoting the regeneration and progress of the world. It is a warfare, and 
such it has been from the first—in the hands of prophets and apostles, of Jesus 
himself, and of all those who have left an impress on their age. This warfare 
must be waged against error, and against sin, whether as displayed in personal 
character or in social institutions. The weapons which the minister uses are 
truth, love, and the character of Christ, in which truth and love are most 
distinctly presented. With these weapons the ministry at the present day, no 
less than in past times, will be successful, and “ mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds.” 

The church is a neat Grecian edifice, with a steeple one hundred feet in 
height. It is sixty feet in length and forty feet wide, and has a handsome 
portico in front, supported by four Doric columns. There are sixty-four pews 
on the lower floor, and sixteen in the side galleries. The expense of the 
building, including the bell, amounted to about $7,500. $2,500 of this sum 
were raised by voluntary subscription; the sale of pews amounted to nearly 
5000 

The town of Walpole was incorporated in December, 1724; and the first 
church was formed July 2, 1730. The k ngevity of the ministers, and the 
harmony of the people have been remarkable Rev. Phillips Payson, the 
first minister, commenced preaching to this society, June 8, 1729, and was 
ordained September 16, 1730. His connexion with his people continued until 
his death, which occurred January 22, 177". Owing to the embarrassed and 
agitated state of the country at that period, the vacancy occasioned by Mr 
Payson's death was not filled until November 19, 1783, when Rev. George 
Morey was ordained pastor He continued in the active duties of the ministry 
nearly forty three years, when, having reached his seventy seventh year, the 
infirmities of age obliged him to retire A mutual agreement was made 
between himself and his people, and a liberal provision furnished for his 
support. He died July 26, 1829. Mr. Morey was succeeded by Rev. John P 
B. Storer, who was ordained November 15, 1*26 Although Mr. Morey was 
eatholic and liberal in his feelings and sentiments, he was of former times, and 
his “soundness in the faith’’ was not questioned by his people Sut several 


respectable individuals were averse to the settlement of an avowed Unitarian, 
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and were therefore opposed to the settlement of Mr. Storer. These persons, 
with their families, peaceably seceded and formed an Orthodox society. They 
soon after erected a handsome house for public worship, and settled Rev. Asahel 
Bigelow as their pastor. Mr. Storer remained in Walpole until the last spring. 
He had received an invitation from the Unitarian society in Syracuse, N. Y. 
to become their minister, and at his own request his connexion with his 
society in Walpole was dissolved. Rev. Mr. Merrick was the first person 
who preached after Mr. Storer’s departure, as a candidate for settlement, and 


received the unanimous call of the people. 





InsTALLATION aT Stow, Mass.—Rev. William H. Kinsley was installed as 
Pastor over the First Congregational Society in Stow, December 25, 1839. 


The services were as follows :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Lamson of 


Berlin; Selections from the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Frost of Concord ; Sermon, 


by Rey. Dr. Brazer of Salem; Installing Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Allen .of 


Bolton ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Dean of Boston ; Right Hand of Fellowship, by 
Mr. Morse of Marlboro’; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Dean; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. White of Littleton. 

The sermon was from Matthew tv. 16: ‘* The people which sat in darkness 
saw great light; and to them which sat in the region and shadow of death, 
is sprung up.’’ The introduction, in allusion to the day (Christmas), 
contained a description of the darkness that enveloped the world before Christ. 
It was more than midnight darkness, more than the darkness if the sun were 
extinguished; it was ‘‘a darkness that might be felt,’ a darkness that 

loped the soul, all its powers and all its prospects. The light that sprung 
up was more than that of the material sun; it was “the day-spring from on 
high,’ the salvation which Jesus brought to man The substance of the 
discourse was an answer to the inquiries from what does Christ save us, and 
how does he save us. The answer to the first inquiry was, He saves us from 
all iniquity This was described as the only real evil in the universe, and 
capable of covering the soul, even in heaven, with impenetrable darkness. The 
answer to the second inquiry was, Christ saves us by reconciling us to God, 
not God to us. He does it by his doctrines, by his life, by his death, by the 
institutions he established. The preacher contrasted this view of the atone- 
ment with the Calvinistic view, in which God is supposed to be reconciled to 


his creatures. The sermon was a clear and connected view of the leading 


doctrines of Liberal Christianity. 





Exrracts from a letter written by a Unitarian Minister in England, dated 
October, 1239 
“T wish that in return for your interesting account of Mr. Dewey's church, 


and the state of rational Christianity among you generally, I had some tidings 
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of a similar kind to communicate of ourselves. But alas! nothing flourishes 
here but High Churchism or Evangelicism. The Evangelical party are getting 
more bitter and absurd every day—setting people at variance and poisoning all 
the pleasant charities of life. The High Church party, or the Puseyites, are 
equally intolerant and exclusive in their way, denouncing and shunning every 
man who refuses to bow down before the idol of ecclesiastical authority. So 
that the poor Unitarians are in a sad strait betwixt the two. The several 
parties into which the Orthodox are divided, should they proscribe one another, 
are strong enough to stand by themselves. An Independent or a Baptist, a 
Puseyite or a Simeonite never feels alone, never wants the sympathy, the 
support, the countenance of others. Wherever he may be, there are numbers 
ready to hold out to him the hand of fellowship and friendship. Not so with 
the Unitarian He is often placed where there are scarcely any persons 
entertaining the same opinions with himself, and the consequence is that an 
open profession of his faith cuts bim off at once from the society and inter- 
course of his neighbours, and seriously interferes with his daily comforts and 
worldly interests. You are hardly aware how much this operates, especially 
in smaller towns, to keep aloof from us many who are otherwise strongly 
inclined to join us. It is only a few high-principled, strong-minded men, that 
dare expose themselves to the evils and inconveniences resulting from the 
profession of Unitarian opinions. With such a strong current of fashion and 
prejudice and fanaticism against us, it is well if we are able to keep the position 
we have gained.”’ 

‘In politics no alteration has lately occurred, and thanks to our young 
Queen, the liberal ministry still keep their places. But Toryism, I think, is 
gaining ground, and mortified, I suppose, by its long exclusion from office, its 
spirit is becoming exceedingly rabid 

“Mr. Aspland, I am sorry to say, after having been better during the summer, 
has just experienced a severe relapse, and is again disabled from preaching 
Dr. Carpenter, too, is out of health, and is now travelling on the continent 

“When are we to have another volume from Mr. Norton and Dr. Palfrey? 
I long to have both their works completed. They will form an important 


addition to our theological literature.”’ 





Avutuor or “ Tue True Pras or a Livinc Tempre.’”’—We have long 
wondered that the watchful guardians of the Scotch Church have not discover- 
ed the heresy breathed in the writings of this author. He is known in this 
country principally by the little volume of extracts prepared by Rev. Dr 


Brazer. The Christian Reformer says :— 


“ We extract the following minute from the proceedings of the late General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, for 1839, as reported in the “ Monthly 
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Supplement to the Scottish Christian Herald,” under the date of Saturday, 
May 18th. 


“ A Fama against the author of ‘The Morning and Evening Sacrifice.’ A 
petition on this subject was presented to the Assembly, to the effect, ‘ That a 
series of works has of late years been published anonymously, in this city, with 
the following titles, viz :— 

“1. ©The Morning and Evening Sacrifice.’ 

“2. *The Last Supper.’ 

«3. ‘Farewell to Time; or, Last Views of Life, and Prospects of 
Immortality.’ 

“4. The True Plan of a Living Temple.’ 3 vols. 

“5. A Manual of Conduct; or, Christian Principle exemplified in Daily 
Practice.’ 

“+ That they all profess to be the productions of the same author: that one 
of these, the ‘True Plan of a Living Temple,’ contains statements which 
seem plainly to imply that its author is a minister of the Established Church : 
that a fama exists, that the author of these works is the Rev. Mr. Wright, 
ninister of the parish of Borthwick: that a very general impression prevails, 
that these works promulgate views which are inconsistent with the standards 

f the Church: that without presuming to give any opinion upon this point, 
your petitioners are persuaded that the prevalence of such a fama and such an 

pression makes it the duty of the Church to examine the books referred to, 
ind to inquire, or cause inquiry to be made, into the grounds of the fama.’ 

“Mr. Candlish, having read the petition, pointed out, by various arguments, 

ve duty of the Church to inquire into this subject, and concluded by moving, 

it the books referred to in the petition be remitted to the Presbytery of 
Dalkeith, with instructions to inquire into the subject complained of, and to 
roceed therein according to the rules of the Church This motion was 
inimously agreed to 





Dr. Cuannine’s Lecture on Serr-Curture.—As a proof of the popularity 
Dr. Channing's writings in Great Britain, a correspondent of the Monthly 


mer mentions that— 


first reprint brought out by a London bookseller (who was fortunate 

to get the start of all competitors by a week or ten days) was published 

\t this price a considerable impression was sold. Almost before 

dition was out, other editions were in the press, at Bristol and Glasgow, 

is in London, and were sold at ls. Competition amongst the book- 

rs brought the price of some of them down, first to 8d., afterwards to 6d. ; 

| there has since appeared a well-printed edition at 4d. the sale of which, 

ngst the class for whose benefit Self-Culture was chiefly written, will, we 

ve reason to believe, be as extensive as the warmest admirers of its gifted 
riter can desire.”’ 





Converts to Protestantism.—The Episcopal Recorder has an interesting 
count of the Protestant Exiles of Zillerthal, taken from the London Quarterly 
heview 


In the south-eastern part of the Austrian dominions, in the district of the 
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Tyrol, there is a beautiful valley described as an earthly paradise, which is 
said to contain some 15,000 inhabitants, among whom poverty is almost 
unknown, and a beggar rarely seen. It is just a century since Popish violence 
drove 30,000 of the inhabitants of this and the adjacent vallies into exile, at 
the point of the sword, after having robbed them of their money and even 
their wives and children. But the spring of Protestantism was left behind, 
and though sealed up for a time, at length came bubbling forth in renewed 
beauty and freshness. Copies of Luther's Bible and a few devotional tracts 
remained, and these caused the good seed to vegetate The Tyrolese are 
accustomed to make excursions in the summer into the neighbouring States in 
search of employment. In these excursions the Protestant impressions of 
many were confirmed, who returned to their own valley with fresh supplies of 
Bibles and religious books. By the Austrian law of toleration, every one who 
has been baptized within the pale of the Romish communion, who becomes 
dissatisfied with its rites or doctrines, is prohibited from joining any Protestant 
church, unless he first give notice of his intention, and submit to receive six 
weeks’ instruction in the doctrines of Popery. If he still hold fast his faith, 
he is then permitted by law to join either the Lutheran, Calvinistic, or Greek 
Church. In 1829, nine men, inhabitants of this lonely valley, applied for the 
six weeks’ instruction. This preliminary to their establishing themselves in a 
Protestant communion was denied them, and after several years of perseverance 
they found themselves opposed by priest, bishop and nobles, and even unpro- 

} 


tected by the Emperor himself. In the mean time, the number had increased, 
notwithstanding the trials they were called to endure, from nine to two 


hundred and forty persons. At length, in the year 1834, after having been 
deprived of the blessings of public worship and the Lord's supper, and being 
forbidden to bury their dead in consecrated ground or with funeral services at 
the grave, in answer to an appeal to establish a Protestant congregation, they 
received a refusal of this liberty, accompanied with a permission to emigrate to 
some other province of the Empire. They now decided to seek protection and 
They applied for passports to leave the Austrian 


Still bent on 


favour in some other land. 


dominions, which were denied after a delay of seven months. 


finding an asylum from oppression and injustice, they signified in proper form 


to the magistrates their intention to leave, and now the Court, which for two 
years had denied them passports, commanded them to quit the Austrian dominions 
within four months. 

Nearly four hundred and fifty turned their backs on home and kindred, and 
at the end of one month they reached the place where the king of Prussia 


permitted them to winter, and here they observed a day of solemn thanksgiving 


to God 








